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cA Name on Wheels 





A wueet of cheese! That’s what the Swiss and the trade 
call those massive “cakes” of Switzerland Cheese which 
are exported to this country. 

But within this country are wheels and wheels. The 
genuine imported Swiss bears many imprints of the name 
“Switzerland.” Others are marked “Imported.” Some have 
an American stamp. All, when cut, show the familiar 
Swiss cheese holes. Who is to know which to buy? 


Two years ago Advertising Headquarters was assigned 
the work of telling Americans the importance of looking 
for “Switzerland” on the rind of a wheel of cheese. For 
although other nations make a Swiss “style” cheese, the 
genuine product comes only from the land of its origin— 
Switzerland. There in that rugged land are meadows, 
forage and water such as no other country has. And from 
them is derived a flavor which is imparted to Switzerland 
Cheese such as you will never find in “Domestic” or “Im- 
ported” Swiss Cheese. 

On the wheels of advertising this story of Switzerland 
Cheese has been carried to millions. Colorful wheels they 
are—inviting the eye to look and read. And when the 
reader tastes real Switzerland Cheese, he realizes that it 
pays to look for the name—on the rind—of the wheel. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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RESPONSE—ABILITY 
of advertising campaigns 


in AGROPOLIS 


mn 









PRIVATE 





OUR advertising dollar buys more attention— 

more interest—more action—when it pays for 
advertising directed at the selected farm markets 
that constitute Acropouis, U.S.A. 

Response is greater—whether you measure it in 
coupons—inquiries or sales—because you talk to a 
most prosperous market, and your advertisements 
have least advertising “competition.” Standard 
Farm Unit Papers are 15 non-duplicating publica- 
tions that literally are both “newspaper” and 
“magazine” to AGROPOLIS folks. 

See the following list—each a leadership paper in 
its state, its section, or its industry. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Farmer, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer The Prairie Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Pennsylvania Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Hoard’s Dairyman Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD fir UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Is Sales Ability Overpaid? 


Average Sales Ability Is Overpaid and Real Selling Wizards Are 
Underpaid 


By G. Prather Knapp 


-F sales ability overpaid on a 
comparative basis with other 
forms of ability in modern Ameri- 
can business? Like the answers 
to most moot questions, the answer 
here is “yes—and no.” The highest 
and best forms of 


or cajoled into buying it. In other 
words, I and thousands of men like 
me want to sell goods—not people. 
But unfortunately the whole 
trend of American business thought 
is dead against us. The fellow 
who doubled his 








sales ability are 


sales last year “is 


probably underpaid, 
as compared to the 
highest and best 
forms of other 
abilities. But, in 
my humble judg- 
ment, average sales 
ability is much bet- 
ter paid than aver- 
age productive 
ability, average fi- 
nancing ability, or 
average administra- 
tive ability. 

It saddens me to 
be congratulated on 
personal sales 
achievements, or on 
the sales results, 
per given year, of 


6¢ JS the dear-bought abil- 

ity and hard-won ex- 
perience of the engineer who 
runs the Century really 
worth half, or less than half, 
the money that is paid to 
the pinochle players in the 
club car?” 

“It may be inviting the 
lightning to say so, but I 
think the average salesman 
is personally overpaid.” 

challenging question 
and an even more challeng- 
ing statement—those two re- 
marks by Mr. Knapp. There 
are more in the article, all 
calculated to make Mr. 
Knapp’s contentions the ob- 
ject of a heated discussion. 
“Printers’ Ink” stands ready 


sitting pretty on 
top of the world.” 
Of course no one 
asks if he _ has 
added one iota to 
the happiness? com- 
fort or efficiency 
of his fellow-men. 
Precious few ever 
stop to ask if he 
has added one five 
cent nickel to the 
net profits of his 
business! Pro- 
ducer, executive 
and financier are 
down on their 
knees holding out 
their pocketbooks 
to the man who can 





my co-workers, 





to give space to the other side. 


get orders. 
Of course it is 














when I know full 





well that such re- 
sults would have been impossible 
without laborious effort in giving 
myself and my outfit something to 
sell, and even more laborious ef- 
fort in organizing the whole chain 
of relationships between ultimate 
producers and ultimate consumers. 
All my life I have striven to 
produce something that would ap- 
peal to the needs of humanity so 
clearly, and serve those needs so 
well, that no single man, woman 
or child would ever have to be 
argued, harassed, begged, bullied 


all very well to be 
a cheery optimist who answers all 
criticisms of existing method by 
the statement that “Anybody who 
sells the United States short is a 
fool.” On that basis, the policy to 
follow would be to increase volume 
(and, as far as necessary, price 
along with it) at all costs—paying 
sales ability higher and higher 
comparative wages and collecting 
the increase out of producer or 
consumer, or both. 

There may be something to this 
theory at that. But surely there 
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is a limit to it. And that limit 
is reached, in my opinion, when- 
ever it costs as much or nearly as 
much to sell an old customer a re- 
peat order as it does to increase 
that order or get a new customer. 

One of two conditions may oper- 
ate to bring a house close to this 
limit. Either the goods do not 
“stand up” in competition with 
others or the salesmen are costing 
too much in comparison with the 
services they perform. 

I know one small firm (selling 
around a million dollars annually) 
that seemed to have reached this 
situation about three years ago. 
Competition had little to do with 
it—so little, in fact, that the field 
force seemed justified i in its position 
that any buyer it was not selling 
simply couldn't be sold. Something 
was clearly the matter, however, 
because the year in which the 
new management took hold was the 
lowest sales year in the history of 
the organization. And something 
had to be done and done quick, or 
the new management would be up 
agamst it with the stockholders. 
Here is what was done: 

Before even a thought was given 
to salesmen or sales policies, six 
months were spent in improving 
the product and making slight 
changes in it whereby it could be 
sold to new buyers. Then the sales 
force was called in, shown the new 
opportunities created by improved 
production and put on an entirely 
new basis of remuneration. Com- 
pensation for renewal business was 
cut practically in half, while com- 
pensation for new business (includ- 
ing increased business from old 
customers) was practically doubled. 
At the same time salaries and ex- 
pense allowances were reduced in 
every case where the closing year’ s 
results showed unsatisfactory in- 
dividual costs. 

Of course, this resulted in a num- 
ber of kicks and a few resigna- 
tions. But the kickers were si- 
lenced by a bonus system under 
which it was plain that creative 
salesmanship would be better paid 
than ever before. And the quitters 


were back asking for jobs within 
sixty days after the improved prod- 
uct commenced to be noised through 
the trade. 
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That particular organization 
closed 1928 (the second full year 
under the new regime) with the 
largest gross sales and best net 
profit in its history, with every 
salesman on a bonus basis and, 
most important of all, with a lower 
percentage selling cost than that 
shown by any year in the last five. 
Right here someone will rise to 
remark that 1928 must have been 
a boom year in that particular in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, it 
was nothing of the kind. Chains 
and consolidations were giving that 
industry the toughest kind of sled- 
ding. Buyers were uniformly slow 
to act and stingy when they did 
act. However, improvements in 
the product opened new fields, and 
the relentlessly exacting sales sys- 
tem put every field representative 
in the postion of the rabbit that 
climbed the tree—the dogs were 
after him and he had to do it. 

I have been checking up the 
premises and conclusions of this 
article with a man who, on a basis 
of costs against results, is one of 
the poorest paid salesmen in the 
United States. On that basis he 
always has been poorly paid—from 
the days when he drove around 
Kansas in livery stable buggies 
selling retail merchants at $75 a 
month, all through his career as 
sales executive and later chief 
executive for manufacturing and 
distributing corporations of inter- 
national scope. Of course, it has 
always been easy to pay him small 
salaries, because man-to-man sales- 
manship is the desire of his heart, 
and the breath of his nostrils. 

Not only have his incomes been 
low, comparatively speaking, but 
again comparatively speaking, his 
expense accounts have been infini- 
tesimal, even when he was com- 
muting between New York and 
London on the Mauretania as often 
as once every three months. 


He Would Have Made More 
in Some Other Line 


His kind of sales ability is nearly 
always underpaid, by comparison 
with the incomes accruing to top- 
notch engineers, eminent surgeons, 
leading corporation lawyers, inter- 
national bankers, and leaders of 
major league batting averages. 
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Cross marks 
the Spot... 

















SUMMER restlessness is in the 
air, and the Burgess family 
answers the call of distant 
places. The road map — 
. to freckle rapidly as s 
Burgess and Len splatter it 


n with dots and crosses. 
it - “Here’s where we ought to be 
7 on the fifth night,” says Len, 


‘provided everything goes all 
right. With new Wesson Cords 
on the front wheels we prob- 
e ably won’t have any flats. By 
the way, Mother, have you seen 
the new thermos bottle the 
showing down at Rand’s? We’ll 
probably need one.” 

ly This is Len’s trip as much as 
dad’s or mother’s. More, 










p- in fact. The general direc- 
IS, tion and final destination 
sf are his choicé; and he’ll 


have his oar in on many 





te American Boy 


Detroit 


of the necessary purchases be- 
fore the Burgess ‘“‘covered 
wagon” begins to roll. 


500,000 fellows like Len read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 85% are 
of high-school age and older. 
Many of their families are swung 
to this summer-resort, or that, 
under the pressure and "influence 
of these man-sized, man-minded 
chaps. And tons of modern mer- 
chandise are bought on their 
suggestion .. . with their en- 
thusiastic backing. No matter 
what your product or service, 
advertise to them in their favor- 
ite magazine. September forms 
close fai 10th. 


Michigan 
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He may pay as big an income tax 
as Jackie Coogan, but I doubt it. 
What I do not doubt for an in- 
stant is this: If he had applied the 
same creative imagination, the same 
human touch, the same dynamic 
energy and the same tireless indus- 
try that he has appiied to selling, 
to his other talent of short story 
writing, or to any one of his vari- 
ous aptitudes, such as politics, play- 
acting or poker, he would be sev- 
eral’ million dollars ahead of his 
financial position today. Be that 
as it may, he is, and has been for 
a long time, quite reasonably com- 
fortable. 

But you should hear him on the 
subject of overpaid salesmen! For 
example : 

“I study the salesmen of today, 
and most of them appear to be 
too soft, too fat. They look over- 
fed. 

“The creative salesman, the real 
merchandiser, the man who helps 
his customer to meet his problems 
and do a more profitable business, 
cannot be too well paid. 

“On the other hand, the order- 
taker, all through modern business, 
is frequently receiving compensa- 
tion in advance of the value of his 
services. When you compare the 
work that he does with the amount 
that is paid for other kinds of 
work, this kind of salesman is very 
much overpaid today.” 

Assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that he is right, may it not 
be possible that he has touched 
the sore spot in twentieth century 
economics, laid his finger on the es- 
sential item of distribution waste? 
Is it true, and should it be true, 
that the average youngster just 
out of college, without any spe- 
cial talents whatever, will make 
from three to fifty times as much 
if he devotes his energies to sales 
work as he will if he devotes them 
to administration, production or 
finance? Is the dear-bought abil- 
ity and hard-won experience of the 
engineer who runs the Century 
really worth half, or less than 
half, the money that is paid to the 
pinochle players in the club car, 
or the snoring “special represen- 
tatives” in the compartments ? 

It may be inviting the lightning 
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to say so, but I think the average 
salesman is personally overpaid, 
and that the unearned money he 
puts into his own pocket is but a 
drop in the bucket compared with 
the unnecessary money he puts into 
the pockets of railroads, hotels, 
restaurants and automobile dealers, 
at the expense of his house. 

It seems to me that all our 
efforts to curb waste in man- 
agement, financing, production, 
transportation, advertising and con- 
sumption, are being negatived to 
a great extent by our failure— 
ard it is a failure—to cut waste 
in selling. 

Five Revolutionary Principles for 
American Business 


I think that at least five basic 
principles should govern American 
business when it seeks progress in 
this direction. -No one of them 
can probably be applied to a given 
business just as it stands, and there 
are doubtless businesses to which 
none of them will ever apply, but 
I certainly think they are marks to 
shoot at. Here they are: 

1. All salesmen to pay their own 
expenses out of their own salaries, 
in just the same way that clerical 
employees pay theirs. 

2. Order-taking to be on a salary, 
never on a commission basis. 

3. Commissions (or better still, 
percentage bonuses) to be offered 
to all salesmen, but only for dem- 
onstrated production of business 
which is actually created by the 
man himself. 

4. Any house which has reason 
to feel that it will lose a single 
customer by the death, resignation 
or dismissal of a certain sales- 
man to reorganize its production, 
price, service and advertising poli- 
cies, especially its production and 
service. 

5. A Commercial Travel Asso- 
ciation, or some other central re- 
search body, to assemble data on 
salesmen’s salaries and salesmen’s 
traveling expenses, with .a view to 
putting the average man in selling 
on average basis of remuneration. 

The super-average men can take 
care of themselves in this line of 
endeavor as they do in others, and 
doubtless always will. 
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A Paved Road 
from Des Moines 
to Detroit 


By Fall every foot of the highway from Des } 
to Detroit will be paved with concrete. But of 
significance is the fact that the new highway p: 
in Iowa this year will exceed 600 miles—equivat 
to a second paved road from DesMoines to Detroit. 






Of the 48 states only one other state is building as 
many miles of concrete highway as Iowa in 1929. 
The same could have been said last year. 


The paving program in lowa is for 5,000 miles of 
concrete. Every county seat city and town will be 
connected with Des Moines by a concrete road. 


Two hundred and eleven motor cars and trucks 
are now used to speed up delivery of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. New motor delivery routes 
are added as rapidly as the roads are improved. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 230,000 Daily 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States and 
eleven offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa and South 
America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whem we have served for more 


than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House + Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS + 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP ° 115, Avenue de France 
WARSAW ~° Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA ~- Egypt « 27, Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ~ South Africa + Netherlands Bank Building 


BUENOS AIRES - Argentina * 50-60 Calle San Martin 











Advertising for Dealers That Helps 
Them Sell Related Items 


Smithson Increases Sales of Blue Suits by Featuring Flannel Trousers 
Which the Company Does Not Make 


MONG other things, the Smith- 
4 4 son Serge Company makes blue 
serge suits for men. It does not 


make flannel trousers. Smithson’s 
retailers, however, handle flannel 
trousers. So the company con- 


ceived the idea of advocating the 
wearing of flannel trousers, though 
it does not make them 

and has no interest in 

their manufacture or 

sale, as a means of in- , 
creasing the sale of 
Smithson blue serge 
suits. It worked as fol- 
lows: 

Customers came in to 
dealers’ stores for flan- 
nel trousers. They said: 
“I saw your advertise- 
ment in the newspaper 
for a blue coat and 
flannel trousers suit. I’d 
like to see it.” 

“Have you a blue suit 
now ?” the customer was 
asked, and if he replied 
“No” the dealer said: 

“You should have one. 
A blue serge suit and an 
extra pair of flannel 
trousers make a very 
serviceable combination 
for summer use. The 
blue suit may be worn 
during the day at busi- 
ness, while for evening, 
replacing the blue trou- 





This Is the 


sers with a pair of flan- Which 
nels gives the effect 
of a complete change of suit. 


There are numerous other occa- 
sions, too, when the flannel trousers 
and blue coat are a comfortable 
and appropriate combination and 
in excellefit taste—for the week- 
end, for yachting, motoring and 
for almost every semi-dress affair. 
The extra flannel trousers make 
your blue serge suit two or three 
times more usable in summer 
than it would be without them, 
while the suit itself is good for 


10 


everyday wear throughout the year.” 

This suggestion was first made 
in newspaper advertisements pre- 
pared by the company for the use 
of its dealers. Only a mild inter- 
est was shown in it on the part of 
dealers during the first year, but 
a pronounced increase of interest 





Display Card Offered to Dealers on 
Flannel Trousers Are Featured 


was manifested the following sea- 
son. In 1928 the company pre- 
pared an advertisement for dealers’ 
use containing three illustrations, 
one each of a blue suit for busi- 
ness, blue coat and flannel trousers 
for evening, and blue coat and 
knickers for golf. The suggestion 
for the use of knickers did not 
prove as popular as the one for the 
use of flannel trousers, and this 
year it has been omitted. 

The advertisement for 1929 con- 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


Cold Facts 


EVEN of the nine national 
advertisers of electrical refrig- 
erators in Milwa uke newspapers 











during 1928 use@.i he aukee 
Journal e a. J 
The oth x4 ntrated 75% 
and 91% Ofgee Appropriations 
in. this bog | : 

fe 


The mos uiceesful advertisers in 
all lines thor Over and sell 


. the rich Mikwa GO. 


é-Wisconsin 
; market Wh The Journal 
alone—reaching more than 


= | 4 oug of 5 Milwaukee families! 


“ |THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


<n FIRST BY MERIT 
the 
his 

















418 National Accounts Used The Journal Exclusively in 1928! 
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tains an. illustration of a young 
man wearing a blue coat and flan- 
nel trousers, with a suggestion of 
a scene in the background of a 
game of tennis on one side and 
a dancing party on the other. This 
heading is used alongside the pic- 
ture, “For Summer Days, Wear 
Flannel Trousers With Your Blue 
Smithson Naval Serge Suit.” The 
copy describes the use of the blue 
suit for business and the change 
to flannel trousers for the social 
afternoon and evening. A display 
card for window and counter use, 
printed in double-tone blue, shows 
a drawing of a man in blue coat 
and flannel trousers with this letter- 
ing, “For Summer Days, Wear 
Flannel Trousers With Your Blue 
Smithson Naval Serge Suit.” 

The company does not pay any 
part of its dealers’ advertising. A 
clipping service is used for gather- 
ing dealer advertisements in local 
newspapers, and the number of ad- 
vertisements used this year was 
seven times greater than last. Sales 
of Smithson blue serge suits have 
been very largely increased through 
featuring the suggestion of the 
flannel trousers. Dealers are re- 
ported to be enthusiastic. 


Du Pont Appoints Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising for all du Pont products, ac- 
cording to an announcement which 
Printers’ Ink has received from Wil- 
liam H. Hart, director of advertising, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. This appoint- 
ment becomes effective fective January 1, 1930. 


To Direct Walk-Over 
Magazine Advertising 


The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, which has been directing news- 
paper advertising in a number of cities 
for the Geo. E. Keith Company, Brock- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of Walk-Over 
shoes, has been appointed to direct its 
magazine advertising as well, effective 


July 


Belding-Heminway to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The  Belding-Heminway ye 
New York, manufacturer of silk fa 
rics, hosiery and threads, has appointed 
the New York office of Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, Inc., advertising agen- 
cy, to direct ‘its advertising account. 
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Houdaille-Hershey Account to 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The MHoudaille-Hershey Corporation, 
which includes the Houde Engineering 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., Houdaille 
shock absorbers, the Hershey Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit and Chicago, 
automobile locks, the Oakes Products 
Corporation, Indianapolis, automobile 
equipment, the General Spring Bumper 
Corporation, Detroit, automobile bump- 
ers, and the Biflex Products Company, 
Waukegan, Iil., Biflex bumpers, has 
placed its advertising account with Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Magazines and busi- 
ness publications will be us 


Frank T. Carroll, Business 
Manager, Pittsburgh “Press” 


Frank T. Carroll has been advanced 
to the position of business manager of 
the Pittsburgh Press. His appointment 
follows the resigyation of Owen M. 
Phillips as vice-president and business 
manager, who has been in ill health. 

Mr. Carroll, who first joined the bus- 
iness staff of the Press, was assistant 
business manager and, later, advertising 
director. He has been acting business 
manager during the absence of Mr. 
Phillips. 


C. A. Stevens, Eastern Man- 
gt ee . ’ 
ager, ‘““Nation’s Business” 
Clyde A. Stevens has been appointed 
Eastern manager of the advertising de- 
partment of Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C., effective July 1. His 
headquarters will be at New York. He 
has been Western advertising manager 
at Chicago for two years and before 
that was in charge of the Cleveland 
district. He will be succeeded as West- 
ern advertising manager at Chicago by 
Ralph H. Niece, who has been with 
the Western office for two years. 


Gardner Osborn with Wilson 
& Bristol Agency 


Gardner Osborn, recentl assistant 
——s director of R. H. Macy & 
ompany, Inc., New York, has joined 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as a vice-president, 
specializing on style ensemble merchan- 
dising counsel work. He was formerly 
a partner in Reimers & Osborn Inc., 
advertising agency, which has since be- 
come Reimers & Whitehill. 


R. P. Crane to Join Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Robert P. Crane, formerly a member 
of the firm of Crowell, Crane, Williams 
& Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, will join Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, as a member of the executive staff 
and a director, effective August 1. He 
was, at one time, director of copy for 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 
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Detroit’s financial section is pictured here. None of the tall 
structures looming skyward from 38 to 48 stories high was in 
existence four years ago. Detroit is becoming as powerful financially 
as it is industrially. These tall buildings, almost exclusively devoted 
to finance, bear witness to this phase of Detroit’s development. 
Financial advertisers will find Detroit a lucrative market and The 
Detroit News the ideal medium for their use because it, alone, reaches 
four out of every five Detroit homes taking any English newspaper 
and thus covers every possible prospect. And besides, The News is 
the only Detroit newspaper giving latest market quotations with 
every edition. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E, 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave, 
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Two PrP 


It is our earnest wish 
that you — reader, ad- 
vertiser and friend — 
shall feel a deep, defi- 
nite and personal in- 
terest in our new home. 
It enables us to render 
a greater service to 
Chicago. Your patron- 

_ age and loyalty have 
built it. Visit it. Enjoy 
it with us.” 


WALTER A. STRONG, 
Publisher. 
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PLISHERS 


E Chicago Daily News has always had one 

policy: uncompromising public service—through 

complete editorial independence and impartial pre- 
sentation of news. 


For fifty years that policy has been fearlessly, con- 
sistently and ably administered by Victor F. Lawson 
and continued by Walter A. Strong. 


For twenty years Mr. Strong worked on The Chicago 
Daily News under Victor F. Lawson; learned his 
methods, shared his views and was his intimate and 
confidant. At Mr. Lawson’s death in 1925 he took 
up his former chief’s responsibilities as publisher. 


There was no break in policy—no ripple in the 
smooth flow of The Chicago Daily News service. 
The staff knew Mr. Strong. They gave him the same 
deep loyalty they had accorded his predecessor. 
He and they were one in a common devotion to 
The Chicago Daily News. 


Expansion to anticipate the constantly growing de- 
mands upon the service of The Daily News was 
always an integral part of that policy. The increase 
in personnel, and the new building and equipment 
added by the present publisher, are logical and in- 
evitable developments. 

The new office building has also splendidly justified 
its location. Aside from providing the ample and 
modern housing essential to the varied and broad- 
ening service of The Daily News—which had far 
outgrown its old quarters—it has 92 per cent of its 
leasable space already occupied by substantial busi- 
ness concerns. 

Its site is focal. Two-thirds of Chicago business peo- 
ple enter the Loop from the North, the Northwest, 
the West and Southwest Sides. Sixty-five thousand 
suburbanites pass through The Chicago Daily News 
concourse twice daily. Its space is eagerly de- 
manded. Like the great journal it houses, it is a 
monument to service rendered and a pledge of 
greater service to come. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Daily News Plaza 400 W. Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO 
Hearst Bidg. 


BOSTON 


call a Boone 

man if 

you want 

facts about Detroit 
...and by the way 
he won’t tell you 
that Detroit can 
be covered with 
one newspaper 
notwithstanding 
the 300,000 

daily 

and 375,000 
Sunday circulation 
of the 


Detroit Times 


there is a Rodney E. Boone office at 


NEW YORK CITY 
9 East 40th Street DETROIT 


General Motors Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fidelity Philadelphia ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


S$ Winthrop Square Trust Bldg. Temple Bidg. 


‘“ The Trend is to the Times’’ 


























When Summer Comes We /ncrease 


Our Advertising 


What Sells in December-Can Sell in June, Declares This 


Radio Manufacturer 
As told to G. A. Nichols 


By Duane Wanamaker 


Advertising Manager, Grigsby-Grunow Company (Majestic Radios) 


LONG about March 15 of 

each year we begin to notice 
certain signs that portend a slack- 
ening in sales volume—the time 
when, according to the decrees of 
custom, business is supposed to 
take things easy for a couple of 


radio sets in June as in December; 
we can’t sell them as easily, but 
we can and do sell them. 

What, then, is the real cause of 
the midsummer depression which 
seems to be so much the fashion 
that merchandisers, as a rule, ac- 






months ; 
celled or cut down 
on the alleged 
ground that it sim- 
ply cannot get any- 
where during the 
doldrums. 

Do we yield to 
this custom, or, 
more accurately, to 
this heresy? Do we 
accept it as inevi- 
table that people 
are not interested in 
buying radio sets 
during the summer, 
and that any effort 
to educate them is 
just that much 
more selling ex- 
pense added to the 
year’s overhead 
which will reduce 
the net profit in 


when advertising is can- 








OU’VE heard the theory 
many times—the summer 
is not the time of the year, 
if there be such a time, to 
cut the advertising schedule. 
Perhaps you've said: “ 
that’s just theoretical bunk.” 
Well, here is a company 
which "spends several times 
a million dollars a year, 
which carries that theory 
into actual practice — and 
finds it pays. What is more, 
the company which does it 
is in an industry which has 
been a notorious sufferer 
from that common ailment, 
summer slumpitus. And 
what is still more, instead 
of cutting its + gar ad- 
vertising schedule, in- 
creases it, actually soutien 





cept it as one of the penalties in- 


variably attached to 
the function of 
making and selling 
things for a living? 
The answer can be 
told in just one 
word: 

Inaction. 

I am not claim- 
ing that we have 
made any original 
discovery. I should 
like to be able to 
say that our con- 
quering of the con- 
ventional midsum- 
mer selling resis- 
tance has been due 
altogether to the 
outstanding quality 
of our product; but 
this is only a con- 
tributing factor. 





like proportion? 


We do not. On the it, if need be. 





Even the best of 
merchandise will 














direct contrary we 
increase our advertising outlay, 
doubling it if need be. We put 
additional pressure behind our 
sales staff and work out more elab- 
orate and resultful co-operative 
“helps” for our 12,000 dealers. 

And the sales volume doesn’t 
slacken ! 

In short, instead of waiting for 
the slump to descend upon us, we 
go out to meet it. But we do not 
encounter it. The explanation is 
that it is pretty much a myth, a 
mere supposition, a state of mind. 
We have found that we can sell 
substantially as many Majestic 








not sell itself—not 
in the summer, anyway. We have 
merely applied the common-sense 
fundamentals of selling which are 
at the disposal of all. 

The Grigsby-Grunow Company 
produces 4,400 Majestic radio sets 
each day. The plant is tooled up 
on that pattern; hence, if there is 
any downward deviation from the 
manufacturing program, an oper- 
ating loss with an unhealthy effect 
upon our extremely close profit 
margin is bound to come. 

Soon after we began producing 
sets (our business started with the 
manufacture of eliminators) we 
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saw that the mass production idea 
would quickly fall of its own 
weight unless it could be backed 
up by mass distribution—steady, 
consistent distribution that knew 
no “off” seasons. And there’ was 
only one way to get it—the em- 
ployment of mass advertising. 

Theoretically, this program was 
entirely sound. It took care of 
our merchandising activities for 
nine or ten months in the year. 
But our plan would not work out 
in its logical sequence if we were 
going to be forced to operate on 
the basis that a calendar or fiscal 
year had only ten months instead 
of twelve. The midsummer slump 
had to be conquered some way or 
other. 

First we analyzed the causes (or 
the excuses) behind this conven- 
tional period of depression. In the 
radio business these are not nearly 
so imaginary as in other lines. We 
were obliged to take cognizance of 
the fact that radios do not operate 
with the same efficiency and free- 
dom during the summer as is the 
case in other months. And then 
people had the idea that programs 
were not as good during the sum- 
mer, apparently thinking that 
broadcasters, the same as every- 
body else, try to take eight or ten 
weeks’ rest during the hot weather. 
- Another consideration was that 
people naturally and properly are 
out of doors more during June, 
July and August. They go on va- 
cations, they ride in their automo- 
biles and do various other things 
that detract from their interest in 
the radio. 

These obstacles in the way of 
consistent all-the-year selling had 
become so firmly accepted as to be 
almost a tradition of the radio 
business, notwithstanding its short 
life. How, if at all, could they be 
overcome ? ; 

Our analysis showed that im- 
provement in manufacture had 
made midsummer reception not 
nearly so much of a nuisance as it 
had been. And then the develop- 
ment of the great chain broadcast- 
ing companies had put the choicest 
kind of programs within easy reach 
of people at distant points who 
had depended largely upon local 
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broadcasting stations. So many 
local stations had hooked up with 
the chain broadcasters that in- 
ability to get distance reception 
during the summer was no longer 
a valid consideration. 

In general, then, there were no 
fundamental reasons why a good 
radio set could not be sold during 
the summer. There remained the 
out-of-door activities and perhaps 
the natural disinclination of people 
to buy indoor merchandise during 
this season. But, with the right 
merchandise and with the basic 
impediments to selling shown to be 
largely imaginary, it seemed that 
the latter part of the proposition 
could be disposed of through sheer 
weight of advertising and increased 
general selling activities. 


Midsummer Slump Is Ignored 


We now absolutely ignore the 
mythical midsummer slump in lay- 
ing out our year’s manufacturing 
pattern. The only distinction as 
between seasons that we now 
recognize in this business is that 
the advertising and sales depart- 
ments have to work harder for a 
few months, beginning with March 
15, than they do during other 
months. More money has to be 
spent for advertising; our dealer 
helps must be more efficient, more 
carefully thought through. But, 
in as much as all this flattens out 
an annoying and serious sales 
curve, we are more than glad to 
pay the price. 

The work, though, has to be 
done every year just as though the 
expected depression for that sum- 
mer were an entirely new problem 
which never before had been en- 
countered. In 1928, we applied the 
mass advertising principle so effec- 
tively that no lagging, worthy of 
note, was to be seen in our sum- 
mer sales. But in March of this 
year the summer outlook seemed 
to be just as bad as in 1928, if not 
worse. Here is what we did: 

Grigsby-Grunow gross sales for 
the last fiscal year were close to 
$50,000,000. Our expectations for 
the coming year are for several 
million more. The liberal per- 
centage of our projected sales vol- 
ume which we set aside for adver- 
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tising and sales promotion gave us 
a budget reaching well up into 
seven figures, and the first of these 
figures was not one. A sizable sum 
was set aside to pay for general 
institutional advertising to be done 
in magazines; and this was more 
or less a fixed item for the year. 
It gave us a background against 
which to work. 

But it was upon newspapers that 
we depended to localize and cen- 
tralize the advertising message that 
we knew could defeat the coming 
slump before the slump got a 
chance to work. 

Our ambitious and large news- 
paper program for the year was 
laid out tentatively; in a general 
way we knew how much space we 
were going to use, where and 
when. But we felt free to bunch 
it up when extra effort might be 
needed. Starting out to defeat the 
midsummer slump in advance, 
therefore, we felt the need of do- 
ing considerably heavier newspaper 
advertising than our original plan 
called for. We took on as much 
additional space in each newspaper 
as might be called for by the ex- 
igencies of the situation. 

This, of course, ran up rather a 
heavy charge against current sales ; 
the percentage of cost was some- 
what larger than the regular figure 
upon which we compute our adver- 
tising investment. But we did not 
worry; one of two things was 
bound to happen. Our success in 
overcoming the seasonal depression 
might well be expected to run our 
year’s sales volume up to a figure 
that would make the total adver- 
tising cost for the year well within 
the regularly prescribed percentage 
of the whole. Or, if this did not 
come about, we could take away 
from our October and November 
expenditures enough to neutralize 
the extra outlay during March, 
April and May. The point I want 
to make is that if there should be 
or must be some paring down in 
advertising outlay it should be 
done in the fall when the advertis- 
ing may not be so sorely needed. 
It usually is the case with us, how- 
ever, that when extra heavy effort 
is put on during the spring, enough 
additional business comes in to 
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pay for the increased outlay and 
thus keep the year’s advertising in- 
vestment down to the desired per- 
centage—even though we _ spent 
more in dollars than our original 
plans contemplated. 

In our newspaper copy, designed 
to keep sales volume up to its full 
quota during the summer, we pur- 
posely keep away from all agita- 
tion about the reasons usually as- 
signed for not wanting to buy a 
radio in summer. We approach 
these points to an extent in a posi- 
tive way, however, by referring to 
the growing excellence and widen- 
ing circulation of chain programs. 


“National Majestic W eek” 


The advertising aimed at the 
possible summer slump usually has 
a central theme which causes at- 
tention to be focused upon it 
through altogether natural meth- 
ods. This year, the opening fea- 
ture of our spring newspaper pro- 
gram centered upon what we were 
pleased to call “National Majestic 
Week.” In preparation for this 
we inaugurated a window display 
contest among all our dealers. 

All the windows were to be in 
by a certain date; and they gave 
us the theme for special newspaper 
advertising messages in the nearly 
1,000 towns in which they were 
located. “There is an especially 
interesting and important message 
for you in your Majestic radio 
dealer’s window this week,” the 
advertisements said in effect. Thus 
we kept away from all controver- 
sial aspects and centered the atten- 
tion just where we wanted it, 
namely, upon our merchandise. In 
towns where there were no special 
windows the newspaper message of 
course was general. The object of 
both classes of copy—and the cam- 
paigns were followed through con- 
sistently and heavily all through 
the season, including the time dur- 
ing which these words were written 
—was to enable us to get Majestic 
radio sets into homes on trial. 

The combined newspaper and 
window campaign, too, supplied the 
institutional background for a 
large direct-mail effort designed to 
bring in requests for these test in- 
stallations. We sent out 1,000,000 
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letters, selecting the names from 
the list of houses in various parts 
of the country that were wired for 
electricity. The letter, over the 
signature of William C. Grunow, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
company, said: 


This is a personal invitation for you 
to have a demonstration of the beauti- 
ful Majestic Model, 72, im your home. 

We have felt for some time that you, 
and many other householders, would like 
to see for yourself how much pleasure 
a really modern radio—such as the 72 
is—would bring you. But, you might 
be hesitant about making the necessary 
arrangements for a home demonstration. 

Please understand that this invita- 
tion offers you a real opportunity, with- 
out any strings attached to it and with 
no obligation resting upon you. 

The only purpose we have in view, 
is to acquaint you with the sensational 
features which have made Majestic the 
largest selling radio in the world. Hear 
for yourself, as you sit in your easy 
chair, the fine reproductions made pos- 
sible with the Majestic. See for your- 
self how beautifully this cabinet, made 
of the finest woods (much of which is 
imported) harmonizes with the rest of 
your furniture. 

If, after trying the Majestic in your 
own home, you like it, you may pur- 
chase it through the Majestic finance 
lan with which your dealer is familiar. 

erms so convenient and simple that 
you will be astonished. If you decide 
that the Model 72 is not the radio set 
you have dreamed of owning, it can be 
returned to the dealer with no obliga- 
tion whatever, and with no expense to 
yourself. 

Please turn_over the page and accept 
our sincere offer of a free home demon- 
stration. 


At the time of writing, even 
though the letter has been in the 
mails only since April 25, a goodly 
number of thousands of signed 
coupons expressing a- willingness to 
have home demonstrations have 
been received. As fast as we get 
them, the coupons are sent on to 
our divisional sales offices and 
from them to the dealers. Calls 
are promptly made and the sets in- 
stalled on trial. More than 50 per 
cent of the test installations result 
in sales. We get many other in- 
quiries also from our radio broad- 
casts. Here, again, the enhanced 
advertising program operates to 
create and increase salability for 
the merchandise, and much worth- 
while business has resulted. 

We believe in and practice the 
principle of thoroughly sufficient 
and consistent advertising at all 
times so that the maximum cumu- 
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lative benefit may be gained. But 
the most important section of our 
selling creed, I believe, is that of 
putting on extra heavy effort to 
prevent midsummer dullness. This 
is one time that we do not count 
the dollars we invest in advertis- 
ing; but we have yet to lay out an 
advertising dollar during this 
period that has not made us a 
worth-while profit—either directly 
or from the help it gives some 
other dollar to perform in an ad- 
vertising way. 


Ridder Brothers Acquire Two 


Newspapers 

The Grand Forks, N. Dak., Herald 
has been bought by Melvin M. Oppe- 
ard, Leo . Owens and_ Bernard, 
| soe and Victor Ridder, of New York. 
The Ridder Brothers, in association 
with Charles D. Widden, have also pur- 
chased the Paterson, N. J., Press-Guar- 
dian from W. B. Bryant. The pur- 
chase of both of these papers is effective 


uly 

Mr. Oppegard, who will become pub- 
lisher of the Herald, was for eight 
years manager of the Northwest Bureau 
of the Associated Press until he joined 
the Ridder organization as assistant to 
Mr. Owens on the St. Paul, Minn., 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

Mr. Widden, who will become pub- 
lisher of the Press-Guardian, has been 
with the Ridder Brothers three years, 
recently as circulation manager of the 
New York Journal val of C Commerce. 


A. L. West Advanced by 
“Farm Life” 


A. L. West, for the last year Eastern 
advertising manager of Farm Life, 
Spencer, Ind., has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of that publication. 
He was, at one time, sales manager of 
the Alfred H. Smith Company, New 
York. 

The advertising department of Farm 
Life will be moved to New York, other 
departments remaining at Spencer. 


Stetson Shoe Account to 


Rankin Agency 
The Stetson Shoe Company, South 
Weymouth, Mass., has appointed the 
New York office of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used 


“Children, The Parents’ 
Magazine” 


Earie R. MacAusland has resigned as 
vice-president and advertising director 
of Modern Priscilla, Boston, to become 
advertising director of Children, The 
Parents’ Magazine, New York. 


Joins 
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MARE ELE ES 


Read}“NEWS 


HE A-B-C city of Indianapolis is act- 
ually all of Marion County. Here, in the 
greatest single unit of the prolific Indiana 
market, The News approaches saturation- 
point coverage. By using it exclusively, ad- 
vertisers can either conserve money or, with 
maximum space dominance, sell Indianapolis 
in an extraordinary manner, because — 








The News ...cALONE...Does The Job! 





INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


{ is Radius 
AM “Dap BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


" ‘New Yorks 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd Se, 
, ——— 























f Fp. 2,000,000 population of The Indianapolis Radius 


has consistent buying power throughout the year. | 
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within this one small area .... 


V/i2 of the entire 
nation’s population?! 


IGURE it in square miles—the New York mar- 

ket comprises only 1/500 of the total area of 
the United States . . . but figure it in population 
and it represents 1/12 of the entire nation! 


Here within this comparatively small 50-mile 
area are nearly ten million people—1,700,000 more 
consumers than in all the New England states 
combined. 


Here in the richest of all sales territories are 
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9,958,000 customers—a live, responsive, buying 
public who are interested in new things and new 
thoughts on known products. As a whole, they 
have more, earn more, save more and spend more 
for the good things of life than any other com- 
parable group in America. 


But in spite of its great size and its enormous 
wealth the New York market is not a hard market 
to sell. Here your consumer audience is concen- 
trated—easy to reach, to tell and to sell because 
nearly half of the people who read any standard 
New York evening newspaper prefer the Evening 
Journal. 


The New York Evening Journal dominates the 
whole New York market; it reaches every income 
group; it goes into the greatest number of worth- 
while homes throughout New York City and its 
suburbs. 


Advertisers can dominate the whole New York 
market, effectively, economically, without dupli- 
cation and at one cost by concentrating their ad- 
vertising in the New York Evening Journal. This 
one BIG, home-going newspaper is big enough 
and powerful enough to put over a campaign here 
| single handed! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK: 


9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA : ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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H. FYFE&CO., 

- of Detroit, is 
one of the largest shoe 
retailers in America. 
The Company’s store 
facing Grand Circus 
Park is one of the 
show places of Detroit. 


g 


URING the first 

five months of 

1929, R. H. Fyfe & 

Co. has exactly 

doubled its shoe 

lineage in The Detroit 

Free Press when com- 

pared with a similar 
period in 1928. 


q 


T is significant to 
observe that while 
this company has in- 








creased its total 
volume of advertising 
by only 50% compared 
with 1928, its increase 
in the Free Press is 
100%. 


gq 


YEAR ago, The 
Free Press was 


carrying only 39% of 
the total volume of 
R. H. Fyfe & Co. 
advertising. Today it 
is carrying 54%, or 
more than any other 
Detroit newspaper. 





VERREE & 
National 





New York Chicago 









CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Senator Smoot’s Proposal to 
Censor Advertising 


The Smoot Bill, Rising Out of Inter-Industrial Strife, Threatens 
Serious Results 


[ publication advertising—or any 
phase of it as a beginning—to 
be subjected to Federal censorship? 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, 
has introduced in the Senate a 
measure known as Senate Bill 1468, 
the two-fold aim of which, as de- 
scribed by Senator Smoot, himself, 
is the following: 


For the inclusion of tobacco and to- 
bacco products within the scope of the 
Food and Drugs Act; and 

For the amendment of the Food and 
Drugs Act so that claims made for food 
and drug products in any advertising 
medium subject to interstate commerce 
control should be under the same strict 
regulation now applied to labels or 
other descriptive matter in which the 
product is packed. 


“Any advertising medium subject 
to  interstate-commerce control” 
logically could be made to mean 
any magazine or newspaper, any 
part of whose circulation crosses 
a State line, any car-card or dis- 
play-board system similarly dis- 
tributed, any radio broadcasting 
station ‘and, possibly, any direct- 
advertising campaign. 

“The same strict regulation now 
applied to labels or other descrip- 
tive matter in which the package is 
packed”—the same regulation that 
Senator Smoot’s bill would apply to 
virtually all advertising for foods, 
drugs, tobacco and tobacco products 
“regulation” only by dint of 
euphemy. As every man knows 
who has had to’do with the label- 
ing of foods, drugs or drug prod- 
ucts, it is a form of censorship so 
potent that it may dictate, not 
merely the wording of labels, but 
the sizes of type in which certain 
words or phrases must be set. 

What would be the result if this 
bill, now in the hands of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, should become a law? 
The question is new, for the situa- 
tion itself is new. But there can 
be no doubt that the effect would 
be far-reaching and serious. 

In the broader view, such a law 


—is 








would open the way to an extension 
of bureaucracy, to a fostering and 
an encouragement of bureaucratic 
control of the agencies and activi- 
ties of business. From the moral 
point of view, it would seek to im- 
pose discipline upon a function of 
business—the function of advertis- 
ing—that already has done a good 
job of disciplining itself. From the 
economic point of view, it would 
impose burdens of administration 
that would aggravate the complexi- 
ties and expense of Government 
and impede the routine of business. 

Let an advertiser present his 
opinion and forecast of the situa- 
tion, as outlined in a letter to 
Printers’ INK: 


The present Food and Drugs Act 
gives to the Department of Agriculture 
authority to censor labels or other de- 
scriptive matter immediately associated 
with the container in which the product 
is packed. This means that the part- 
ment now has authority to censor car- 
tons and also any booklet material that 
is distributed directly with cartons. The 
Department at present, however, has no 
authority over publication advertising. 

Senator Smoot’s bill, if passed, would 
extend the authority of the Department 
of Agriculture to all kinds of advertis- 
ing of food and drug products. I re 
lieve you will agree that authorit 
this type, lodged in a governmenta mn 
reau, would not be in the best interests 
of the people of the United States. The 
tremendous difficulties of procedure that 
would result with the enormous slowing 
up of advertising machinery would alone 
be an adequate reason against extend- 
ing to the Government the proposed au- 
thority. 

Even more serious however, would be 
the putting into the hands of a depart- 
ment a power that could be used effec- 
tively only to the extent of human 
ability cad which inevitably might lead 
to unintentional though costly acts of 
injustice and unfairness. 

Above all considerations of right and 
justice in the matter, the mere proposal 
that the Government at Washington be 
empowered to censor advertising is a 
tremendous indictment of those con- 
cerned with the business of advertising. 
Advertising interests have evidenced a 
constructive, co-operative spirit to an 
extent not found in many other voca- 
tions. In the way of cleaning its own 
house, it has gone far—as witness the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute that has 
been adopted in many States. In the 
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way of voluntary censorship, individual 
publications have done much. We need 
only compare the columns of publications 
today with those of twenty years ago to 
see how far we have gone. 


The Food and Drugs Act, en- 
acted June 30, 1906, empowers 
what is known as the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture to 
control the statements, designs and 
devices set forth on the labels of 
containers of foods and drugs and 
the printed matter intimately asso- 
ciated with those packages. Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act defines drugs as 
“all medicines and preparations 
recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, or National For- 
mulary, for internal and external 
use.” By a technicality, Senator 
Smoot contends, the Act has been 
caused to exempt tobacco, for, in 
the latest revision of the pharma- 
copoeia, tobacco was omitted. The 
omission was explained by the view 
that tobacco is “little used as a 
drug by intelligent physicians.” 

And it is from tobacco, and spe- 
cifically from tobacco advertising, 
that Senator Smoot’s bill draws its 
inspiration. In the speech in which 
he presented his bill, the Utah 
Senator couched his opinion of to- 
bacco advertising—and specifically 
the advertising of the American 
Tobacco Company—in terms far 
from complimentary. He called it 
“insidious,” “rapacious,” “perni- 
cious”—“an orgy of buncombe, 
quackery and downright falsehood 
and fraud.” He grew sarcastic 
and quoted George Washington 
Hill, the American Tobacco’s out- 
spoken president, as saying that he 
would be “as shocked as anybody 
else if a tobacco company should 
undertake to appeal to adolescents” 
—this, Senator Smoot told his col- 
leagues, “under cover of alleged 
competition, the ‘newer competition,’ 
as Mr. Hill describes it . . . the 
campaign to place a cigarette in the 
mouth of every woman and youth 
in the United States.” 

Mindful of the Senator’s reac- 
tions, advertising men will reflect 
upon the fact that an advertising 
campaign, carried to extremes in 
which it risks offense to public 
taste and the public sense of right- 
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eousness, may react upon itself and 
bring into disfavor an entire in- 
dustry. They will wonder if per- 
haps other tobacco companies, less 
aggressive than the American, have 
not been worried by the Ameri- 
can’s tactics. Some advertising 
men will wonder if the Senator’s 
own bill, besides, is not a tactical 
move in the same “newer competi- 
tion” concerning which Senator 
Smoot waxed so bitterly sarcastic— 
if his own indignation and the 
drastic stipulations of his measure 
are not a reflection, distorted some- 
what by heat-waves, of the resent- 
ment that the American’s campaign 
has engendered in the camp of the 
manufacturers of sweets and 
starchy foods. But all advertising 
men, virtually, will eye with con- 
cern—as if it were a stray, up- 
shooting, potential shell of trouble, 
rising from the strife of inter- 
industrial warfare—this loaded 
Senate Bill 1468; and they will 
wonder where it will land and what 
it will do. 

Thus far, not many of the pub- 
lishers seem to have turned their 
gaze skyward. Two of their 
spokesmen—one of whom conceded, 
cheerfully, that he was hazy even 
about the terms of the original 
Food and Drugs Act, which the 
Smoot bill seeks to amend and ex- 
tend—expressed confidence that if 
such a law could trouble anybody, 
the victims would be, not the pub- 
lishers, but their advertisers. And 
concerning that optimistic view, an 
advertiser said: 

“Overlooking the ethical truth 
that anything that would trouble 
the advertisers, unjustly, ought to 
trouble the publishers, the fact is 
that they’re asleep! If such a bill 
should become a law, the burdens 
and annoyances and expense would 
fall on advertiser and publisher 
alike. And so would the legal re- 
sponsibility. The present Food and 
Drugs Act looks upon the adver- 
tiser—that is, the manufacturer or 
distributor—as a publisher, him- 
self; for his labels and descriptive 
matter he devises himself and him- 
self distributes. If he offends, he 
alone is responsible; for the law 
couldn’t well drag his printer into 
court. But if the law should be 
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Radio’s chief ally 
in Chicago since 1923 


In 1923 the Chicago Evening American stepped 
out ahead of all other Chicago papers in radio 
linage, and has stayed ahead ever since. In a 
tremendously competitive field, with radio ad- 
vertisers closely checking the effectiveness of 
every line of copy, the Chicago Evening Ameri- 
can has led the field without once faltering in 
more than six years. 


From 1923 through May of 1929 the Chicago 
Evening American has carried 3,706,931 lines 
of radio advertising—567,545 lines more than 
the next highest total carried by any Chicago 
paper. In the first five months of 1929 the 
Chicago Evening American led in radio linage 
the next highest (a daily and Sunday publica- 
tion) by 29,458 lines. 


Obviously the leadership of the Chicago Evening 
American in radio advertising is deserved. 


AMEFPRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people—Member of 
International News Service, Universal Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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extended to include periodical ad- 
vertising, then a second party 
would enter the transaction—the 
distributor of that advertising—the 
publisher. Every food and drug 
and tobacco advertisement in his 
pages would be subject to censor- 
ship.” 

Whatever its effect upon publish- 
ing, however, advertising men are 
agreed, of course, that the Smoot 
bill, if enacted, would add to the 
labors and the responsibilities of 
men who make advertisements. 
Must every page, every illustration, 
every line and phrase and word and 
comma of copy pertaining to the 
products embraced in the act be 
submitted to a bureau in Wash- 
ington, or to some district or resi- 
dential policeman, whose night-club 
would be a blue pencil? 

And if censorship of advertising 
be applied, first, to foods, drugs 
and tobaccos, what reliable assur- 
ance is there that the same censor- 
ship, having tasted power, having 
thimble-rigged and played mumble- 
the-peg with the kind of politics 
that, in the past, has pervaded 
bureau-government in two hemi- 
spheres, will not seek to broaden its 
scope and multiply its opportuni- 
ties? Advertising men are won- 
dering if any advertising, of any 
product whatever, will be safe 
from governmental meddling and 
muddling. 

In his speech supporting his bill, 
Senator Smoot attacked the tainted 
testimonial. In the same speech, 
he cited with praise the resolution 
by which the same kind of testi- 
monial was repudiated by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers— 
“a high affirmation of American 
business standards,” the Senator 
said, that an association, “including 
the most reputable business inter- 
ests in the country” should take 
such action. 

It is a thigh affirmation of busi- 
ness standards, also—so many an 
advertising man believes—that ad- 
vertising, despite the exceptional 
offender, has been doing and is do- 
ing a thorough job of policing 
itself. 

Advertising men remember that, 
during the recent national cam- 
paign, the present Federal adminis- 
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tration promised American business 
interests that the Government 
would not interfere with legitimate 
business affairs; and now advertis- 
ing men hear with bewilderment 
that one of the staunchest support- 
ers of that same administration is 
urging further interference. 

The Smoot bill, in the opinion 
of advertising men, is impractical 
and unnecessary. 





Predicts Sales Managers for 
Banks 


The day is not so distant, Gaylord 
Morse, vice-president of the State Bank 
of Chicago, told the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers’ Association at a_ recent 
meeting, when every financial house, 
bank and investment firm will have its 
sales manager, functioning exactly as 
a sales manager does in general busi- 
ness. Banks inevitably must come to 
realize, he thinks, that their wares can 
and must be distributed by the same 
general methods as are used for food 
products, radios or automobiles. 

Much, even a majority of present- 
day financial advertising, he feels, is 
weak, stiff and entire'y lacking in the 
vital appeal that characterizes present- 
day general advertising. Financial ad- 
vertising, he said, can no more afford 
to remain cold, aloof and stiff than can 
other forms. It must be tuned to the 
tempo of the day, a tempo and attitude 
that demands what he termed “heart 
appeal.” 

‘ouching on various means of arriv- 
ing at advertising budgets for financial 
institutions, Mr. Morse said he favored 
the appropriation that is directly pro- 
portional to net earnings. His own in- 
stitution, he noted, has an advertising 
budget equal to 5 per cent of its annual 
net earnings. 





New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising accounts of the National 
Brake & Electric Company, National 
Utilities Corporation, fresh water sys- 
tems, and the Milwaukee Locomotive 
Manufactyring Company, industrial gas- 
oline locomotives. all of Milwaukee, and 
the Rosenthal Corn Husker Company, 
West Allis, Wis. Technical and trade 
journals will be used for the first three 
accounts. Plans for the Rosenthal com- 
pany call for use of farm publications. 


Death of F. G. Burke 


Frank Gains Burke, president of the 
Manhattan Soav Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Sweetheart and Coaline 
soaps, died recently at that city. Mr. 
Burke came to New York in 1890 and 
established the company of which he 
was the head at the time of his death. 
He was seventy years old. 
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TODAY ~OR 
TOMORROW 


M. ost advertising is planned and 
written with the idea of creating sales RIGHT NOW or at 
least next week or next month. ~ What about the future? 
Does it always take care of itself? Is it not worth while 
to give some thought to the market of a few years from 
now? ~ Each year a new generation of children reach 
the grown up stage. They develop new wishes and desires, 
they marry and start housekeeping and buy food and furni- 
ture and automobiles. — It is quite possible to sell the 
present generation, and at the same time lay up a stock of 


good will for the next generation. ~ Ask for more facts. 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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Oklahoma City, marketing center 
for most of Oklahoma’s annual 
billion-dollar agricultural, manu- 
facturing and mineral output, also 
distributes 75% of all products 
sold in Oklahoma. { Oklahoma 
City’s wholesale trade area, with 
29 people per square mile and 
freight advantages in almost every 
line of merchandise, is one of the largest in the 
United States. All five transcontinental rail- 
roads entering Oklahoma, passenger and freight 
bus lines of the state, and air transport lines of 
the Southwest convergé in Oklahoma City. {| The 
Federal Reserve branch is in Oklahoma City, 
financial heart of the state and center of distri- 
bution for loans of eastern insurance concerns 
and most of the farm and general loan business 
in Oklahoma. { Three-fourths of the oil pro- 
duction in Oklahoma and 20% of the entire pro- 
duction of the United States is within a 75-mile 
radius of Oklahoma City. {| Oklahoma City, 
state center of manufacturing, has 553 manufac- 
turing establishments with an annual output of 
$203,000,000, or 50% of the state total. § No 
advertising campaign can be effective in the 
Oklahoma City Market without local contact in 
and through Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman 
and Times thoroughly and alone cover this mar- 
ket, offering the advertiser a larger and more 
effective circulation at a lower advertising cost 
per sale than any other newspaper or group of 
newspapers published in Oklahoma City or its 
trade area. Investigate! 


The DAILY; OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHO TY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~- + THE OKLAHOMA FARMER~-STOCKMAN ~ WKY >. + 
New York. Chicage, Detro:t, Dallas © Katz Special Advernsing Agency Allanta, Kansa: City, San rancisco 
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FOR 


Consecutive Years 


The New York American has carried 
more furniture advertising on Sun- 
days than any other standard-size 
New York Sunday newspaper. 


In 1928, it carried more than twice 
as much advertising in this classifica- 
tion than its nearest competitor! 


A newspaper that so consistently sells 
furniture will sell anything used by 
the modern family, because it is a 


family newspaper! 


THE 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 
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“Over 26 Million Jars Used 
Yearly” 


Some Interesting Information on the Growth of the Vick Chemical 
Company as Told to Its Stockholders 


By H. S. Richardson 


President, Vick Chemical Company (Vicks VapoRub) 


T the time your company was 
“organized in August, 1925, as 
successor to the business founded 
by L. Richardson, Sr., shares of 
its stock were offered to the public 
for the first time. In the original 
offering circular, which set forth 
the aims of the management and the 
possibilities of 


shall also discuss later, have been 
cleared away and your directors, 
therefore, feel that the time is now 
ripe for beginning the program 
contemplated in 1925—the develop- 
ment of new products either in our 
own laboratories and/or by the ac- 
quisition of other related businesses. 
word of ex- 
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In addition the 
name “Vicks” is our 
exclusive mark, not 
only for VapoRub but 
for all medicinal prod- 
ucts, and its great 
potential value has 
been carefully con- 
served against the 
time when, the world- 
wide distribution of 
VapoRub having been 
completed, the com- 
pany can give its at- 
tention to the market- 
ing of new products. 


special meeting on June 13. 
We are presenting them 
here because they give an 
insight into the methods and 
ideas which have been re- 
sponsible for the _ rapid 
growth of this business. It is 
a story of markets or rather 
a market, for Vick recog- 
nizes no geographical sales 
boundaries for WVapoRub. 
The world is its market. 
Now the company is plan- 





Under our trade- 
mark law proper 
names cannot now 
be registered as 
trade-marks. Con- 
sequently, a name 
such .as “Vicks” 
can no longer be- 
come the exclusive 
mark of any com- 
pany, but when the 
trade-mark law 
was passed in 1905 
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of course, has not 
yet been achieved, possibly it may 
never be complete, but Vicks 
VapoRub has now been introduced 
into more than sixty foreign coun- 
tries—it has been demonstrated 
that it sells as well in tropical 
climes such as Guatemala and 
British Honduras, as it does in 
temperate zones—and it has seem- 
ingly the same appeal to other 
races that it has to our own. I 
shall refer later to some of our 
trials and tribulations in the de- 
velopment of our export depart- 
ment, but I may say now that it 
has finally “pulled over the hill.” 
Other vexing problems, such as 
that of mint production, which I 


Portion of an address delivered at a 
special meeting of the. stockholders of 
the Vick Chemical Company. 
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“ten-year proviso,” 
which provided that those names, 
which had been used exclusively 
and continuously for ten years 
prior to the passage of the Act, 
were registerable. 

The name “Vicks” was regis- 
tered under this proviso, and, there- 
fore, can be applied to all medici- 
nal products without fear of the 
infringements which frequently ac- 
company the use of proper names. 

New products, worthy to be in- 
troduced to the millions of homes 
wherein “Vicks” is a household 
word, are not easily found. It is 
exceedingly difficult to find a 
worthy running mate for VapoRub, 
and we have not cared to depre-. 
ciate the potential value of our. 
trade name “Vicks” by putting out 
products that are only “just as 
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good” as others now on the market. 
Even after a new medicinal prod- 
uct is developed, the only real test 
of its merit is actual use in many 
cases over a long period of time, 
and this requires careful tests on a 
large scale. 

For the development of new 
products we propose to form a new 
department under a vice-president, 
allowing him ample appropriation 
for the employment of additional 
chemists, research men, and possi- 
bly for the erection of additional 
laboratories. We intend to segre- 
gate this department as we have 
done the export department and, 
like the latter, we do not expect it 
to show profits for several years. 

The development of export trade 
by American manufacturers has 
been a graveyard of hopes and 
money. We really feel considerable 
pride in the success of this de- 
partment of your company. A 
small export business grew up early 
in the company’s history, because 
of the demand by Americans tour- 
ing abroad. This was well han- 
dled by a New York export agent 
who carried a number of other 
lines. This arrangement, however, 
did not provide the intensive ad- 
vertising necessary to create a de- 
mand among the native population, 
so we established a department in 
Greensboro to help our agent with 
this advertising. Beyond develop- 
ing an enormous amount of corre- 
spondence and consequent friction 
between the export agent in New 
York and our own department in 
Greensboro, this change seemed to 
have little effect. 

In 1926, therefore, we decided to 
organize our own export depart- 
ment and to locate it in New York, 
center of export information and 
personnel. We placed at its head 
Hugh D. McKay, who came with 
us in 1916 and who was experi- 
enced in every phase of Vick mer- 
chandising, from tacking signs on 
the south side of a barn in August 
to writing magazine advertisements. 
Immediately increasing sales dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of this move. 

Opening up a new country is a 
difficult task, which generally shows 
a loss for about three years. In 
England, for instance, we spent 
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$168,000 the first year and only sold 
$20,000, but today England is one 
of our best markets. The explana- 
tion is that, contrary to popular be- 
lief, medicines rarely sell “on ad- 
vertising alone.” Advertising sim- 
ply creates the initial demand, and 
satisfied users then do the real 
advertising by “word of mouth.” 
Active sales campaigns are now 
conducted regularly in all of the 
countries in North, Central and 
South America—in the West Indies, 
the Philippines, England, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Greece. 

This department is now making 
a profit for the company and, better 
still, is creating its own funds for 
further expansion. 


The Export Outlook 


A careful survey has recently 
been made of the potential export 
sales for VapoRub, and Mr. Mc- 
Kay gives it as his considered 
opinion that the possible sales are, 
roughly, “from one to two times 
those of the United States.” Al- 
though we note that, with charac- 
teristic Scotch caution, Mr. McKay 
puts no time limit on his predic- 
tion, this estimate indicates the pos- 
sibilities for your company’s growth 
in this direction. 

Menthol is an important ingredi- 
ent of “Vicks” VapoRub. It was 
by experimenting with menthol 
prior to 1905 that Lunsford Rich- 
ardson, Sr., first perfected the for- 
mula for VapoRub. At that time 
menthol was little known, and its 
price was around $3 per pound. 
Since then its use has increased tre- 
mendously all over the world, with 
your company as its largest user. 

Menthol is a snow-white crystal, 
formed by freezing the oil distilled 
from a variety of mint, known as 
Mentha Arvensis, grown almost 
exclusively in Japan. There have 
been wide variations in its price, 
which has fluctuated from $6 to $18 
per pound in a single year. After 
the World War, while prices of all 
other agricultural products were 
coming down, menthol prices re- 
mained high, and virtual corners in 
it were not unknown. As there 
were only five large Japanese com- 
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A RISING TIDE. 
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AND...the majority of these impressive 
gains have been made in PREFERRED 
residential districts ~in the best busincss- 
producing sections of New York City! 
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PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + + + General Motors Bld¢., Detroit 


Ask a man of the World 
to tell you the World’s NEW History 
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panies who controlled the world 
supply, our situation was not at all 
pleasing. 

In 1924 your directors decided to 
set aside about $500,000 to test the 
possibility of producing menthol in 
this country, and this work was 
put under the direction of W. Y. 
Preyer, one of our ablest execu- 
tives. The first step, of course, 
was to get some of the plants from 
Japan—naturally not an easy oper- 
ation. Suffice it to say that this 
was successfully done, and we have 
now demonstrated that this particu- 
lar type of mint plant will grow in 
the United States and will main- 
tain its racial purity. 

There is no question but that this 
very serious problem has been suc- 
cessfully solved. From the one 
plant which reached this country 
alive from Japan, we now have 
grown sufficient root stock, as it is 
technically called, to give us, within 
a comparatively short time, suffi- 
cient stock for planting enough to 
supply our entire needs for one 
year. While we do not yet know 
at what price we can produce men- 
thol on a large scale in this country, 
we have demonstrated that it can 
be done profitably around present 
price levels. At how much lower 
cost it can be grown remains to be 
seen. In the meantime, however, 
the price of Japanese menthol de 
clined to about $5 per pound. 

The company carries an enor- 
mous stock of menthol on hand— 
enough to cover its production for 
a long period of time, and, in addi- 
tion, your directors have set aside 
a reserve of one million dollars in 
case it should be necessary, in an 
emergency, to grow all of our own 
menthol. We have secured from 
the United States Government a 
trained technical plant man, G. A 
Russell, who has been with us now 
for four years and will continue 
in charge of mint production. 

I might say here that the com- 
pany’s slogan of “over 17 million 
jars used yearly,” later changed to 
“over 21 million,” will this year be 
amended again to read “over 26 
million jars used yearly.” I trust 
that this pleasant practice of revis- 
ing our slogan every few years will 
become, in time, a fixed habit. 
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A Merchandising Story from 


‘Australia 
BuckinGuams, LIMITED 
Sypney, Austratia, May 20, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The following story may be of inter- 
est, telling how we recently cleared in 
one day over £1,000 ($5,000) worth 
of talking machines, at a time when, 
owing to the popularity of wireless, talk- 
i machines are very hard to sell, 

e had offered to us 200 machines 
from a firm which was in difficulties, 
and needed the cash badly. These we 
purchased at a very low figure, but as 
they were quality machines, to show 
a commensurate return we had to mark 
them at £9:19:6 ($50), At this figure 
they were remarkable value—but we 
knew the figure was still too high to 
bring an immediate clearance of 200— 
the entire stock. 

So we decided to offer at a sensa- 
tional price, just a few shillings below 
cost, our lowest priced console model 
cabinet machine—this was marked down 
to $20. 

We relied solely on a five co!umn by 
twelve inch in the evening and morning 
papers. We knew that the price, together 
with the appealing fact that the machine 
could be bought on the instalment plan, 
would make strong appeal. 

The idea was to get the ple to 
our store and to sell them the better 
machine. In order to do this we raised 
the down yment on the cheaper ma- 
chine to the same as the better one, 
which was $4, the weekly payments 
were sixty and seventy-two cents respec- 
tively. his made easy work for our 
salesmen, who easily turned sales to 
the better article. The result being that 
only twelve of the lower priced ma- 
chines were sold, all the other sales 
being for the better machines, which 
netted our usual rate of profit. 

J. BuckincHaM, 
Director. * 





Electric Switch Account to 
Des Moines Agency 


The Penn Electric Switch Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, manufacturer of 
automatic switches and controlling de- 
vices, has appointed Cole’s, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
will be used, 





George Dock, Jr., with Halsey, 


Stuart 
3eorge Dock, Jr., formerly with the 
Wm. R. Compton Company, New York, 
is now assistant advertising manager of 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, New York, 
investment house. 


Appoints R. D. Brickner 


Roy D. Brickner, formerly with the 
Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore, and, 
more recently, with the Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed sales manager in charge 
¥ savertiong of Rose Brothers, New 

ork. 
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1928. 


List Florida! 


Nz BEFORE in history have there been as many winter 
visitors in Florida, Never before was so much money left 
in the state. Never have Florida residents faced a summer more 
encouraging for industrial and commercial activity and continued 
employment. Never have advertisers enjoyed better opportunity 
to keep their appropriations working in Florida—making the in- 
vestment earn its own interest in actual sales. 


List Florida! List The Florida Times-Union! List the oppor- 
breed to add te your roster another state which returns rich 





nm repay it for your jon to re- 
quirements. There’s local dominance and state-wide coverage 
for you, through 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 





JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco .. . 58 tter Street 




















OU read this memo 

a year ago—and to- 
day the suggestion at 
the top should be even 
more imperative, Strik- 
ing advances exist over 
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TRUE STORY --- THE ONLY MAGAZINE — THEY READ tpi 
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RUE STORY... “the most valuable pub- 

lication on our list” . . . writes Mr. John 

Van Horson, Director of the Modess Division 
of Johnson & Johnson. 


Mr.Van Horson’s letter appears on the opposite 
page—read what he has discovered about True 
Story ... The Johnson & Johnson advertising inTrue 
Story has been so successful that an increased 
schedule of 12 pages has been reserved for 1930 
—4 pages more than they used in 1929... Many 
other advertisers are increasing their appropria- 
tions in True Story for next year...This is testimony 
tothe factthat True Story's two million Wage Earner 
housewives are natural prospects for advertised 
merchandise. They are natural prospects because 
they seldom read any other national magazine. 
Thesimple, unsophisticated editorial appeal of True 
Story wins them completely ... Add to this the fact 
that these Wage Earner housewives have more 
money to spend forthe things they desire than ever 
before. Real wages today are the highest in history 
—and it is these Wage Earner housewives who are 
spending the extra dollars ... Combine this in- 
creased spending power with an unduplicated 
audience and you have some idea of the fertility 
of the True Story market... It's no wonder that 
appropriations are being increased in 
True Story ... You will find important 
data relative to your own advertising in 
our new book entitled, “What True Story 
Means to Business Profits’ —Ask your 
secretary to write True Story Magazine, 
Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 


EAD] TRUE STORY - - -- - THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ 
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| HE first six months 


of 1929 was the best six months in 
the history of THE FARMER’S WIFE 
for both advertising revenue and lin- 
eage. 

This is indicative of the ever-in- 
creasing appreciation of the true 
value of the farm market. It also 
shows the confidence held by the ad- 
vertisers in the merits of THE FARM- 
ER’S WIFE. 

To all those advertisers, we say 
“Thank you,” and we hope we may 
continue to be worthy of your con- 
sideration. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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An Entry for the “Perfect Sale” 
Contest 


The Story of a Sale Made to No Less a Personage Than Uzal H. 
McCarter, President of the Fidelity Union Trust Company 
and Director of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey 


By W. B. 


gous time ago I arranged with 
a group of salesmen to save for 
me all the material—bulletins, let- 
ters, reports, etc—sent to them by 
their home offices. My memory of 
the examination of that material is 
still fresh—sufficiently so, in any 
event, to make me appreciate the 
value of the suggestion made in 
the issue of June 20 by Jas. H. 
Warburton, sales manager, Mari- 
etta Chair Company,* that a splen- 
did contribution to the never-end- 
ing search for better selling 
methods would be a group of stories 
recounting “perfect” sales. 

The idea strikes me as being so 
sensible in fact that I am going to 
relate a story which may help start 
the ball rolling. 

The scene takes place a number 
of years ago in the home of Uzal 
H. McCarter, president of the Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company and 
a director of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. A 
short time previously a salesman of 
the Aeolian Company had suc- 
ceeded in selling a Pianola-piano to 
Mr. McCarter. The salesman was 
calling on Mr. McCarter now to see 
whether he could be of any aid 
in arranging for Mr. McCarter to 
get the utmost pleasure out of his 
purchase. 

“It occurred to me, Mr. Mc- 
Carter,” said the salesman, “that I 
might be able to help you make a 
selection of musical numbers for 
your Pianola. I know that your 
time for such matters is extremely 
limited and, since the nature of my 
work has made it necessary for me 
to study all types of musical com- 
positions, it may be that I could 
save you some unnecessary labor.” 

“I’m glad you called,” Mr. Mc- 
Carter replied. “I had just been 


, 


*“The 


Perfect Sale.’ 





Edwards 


going through your catalog of 
musical titles and it seems almost 
an impossible task to make a worth- 
while selection from the great many 
titles which it lists.” 

Accordingly, Mr. McCarter and 
the salesman pored over the cata- 
log together and in a comparatively 
short time had decided upon a musi- 
cal library of sizable proportions. 
Lest it be felt that in offering 
this service the salesman was doing 
so in expectation of immediate re- 
ward, it is necessary to point out 
that he received no commission on 
the sale of records. 

With this task completed, the 

salesman prepared to go and said: 
“I’m sure, Mr. McCarter, that 
some of your friends would derive 
pleasure equal to your own from 
a Pianola. If you would care to 
give me their names I would be 
glad to visit them and explain our 
instrument.” 
_ “I’m sure the assistance you have 
just given me deserves some re- 
ward,” Mr. McCarier answered, 
“and if I do think of anyone I'll 
be sure to let you know.” 

Some time later a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey 
was held at Mr. McCarter’s home. 
After the meeting was concluded, 
Mr. McCarter suggested that the 
assemblage might enjoy hearing 
his new musical instrument, the 
Pianola. He played several selec- 
tions and the upshot of the affair 
was that every member of the board 
who was present decided to buy 
one. 

Of course the point of this story 
is that if the salesman had not 
helped Mr. McCarter to select rec- 
ords it might very well be that he 
would not have derived sufficient 
pleasure from his instrument and 
developed sufficient pride in its 
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ownership, to want to play it before 
the board of directors of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey. In other words, this incident 
proves that very often a salesman’s 
most important and most valuable 
selling work is done after a pros- 
pect has been converted into a cus- 
tomer. 

It seems to me that this princi- 
ple is perhaps more frequently 
overlooked these days than any 
other selling fundamental. Perhaps 
it is the tempo of the times—per- 
haps some other factor is accoun- 
table. In any event, there is far 
too little selling after the sale has 
been made in this day and age. All 
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too often, the moment a prospect 
becomes a customer is also the mo- 
ment that the salesman’s interest 
in him vanishes completely. I 
wonder whether the cost of selling 
would be quite so high today if we 
had more salesmen cast from the 
same mold as that Aeolian sales- 
man. 

In this connection, I should like 
to add that for many years the 
Aeolian Company had a motto to 
the effect that “Every sale ought 
to produce three more sales.” That 
motto would not look bad on the 
masthead of innumerable organiza- 
tions. And if it were actually acted 
upon, it wouldn’t hurt sales one bit 


Don’t Skimp on Contest Prizes 


THe NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
CoMPANY 
Dayton, OHIO. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In putting on sales contests, we 
feel it is only proper to offer a re- 
ward for extra effort by our sales- 
men. Although the salesman may 
be entirely willing to put forth 
extra effort without reward, we do 
not feel it is fair to ask or even 
expect him to do so. This is why 
we believe in offering prizes to our 
men during contest months. In our 
contests, we set a certain goal, 
which is always more than the 
regular quota. If a salesman 
reaches this goal, we can easily 
afford to pay him a liberal reward 
for the results secured. 

Aside from winning prizes, we 
find that our salesmen do take a 
good deal of personal pride in be- 
ing leaders. I have no doubt that 
many of them would work very 
hard to be leaders, even though no 
prizes were offered. Any man likes 
to be a leader in business or in 
play, regardless of the reward 
which may be offered for leader- 
ship, but we do not believe that it 
would be fair for us to accept this 
as a reason for asking our men to 
put forth extra effort without ad- 
ditional compensation. 

I have read with interest the ar- 
ticle entitled “Sales Managers or 
Cheer Leaders.” [May 30 issue.] 


Frankly, I think the sales manager 
has his hands full during any con- 
test month, just simply as a 
“cheer” leader, and in doing al! 


* that he can to arouse the enthusi- 


asm of his men. No one would 
condemn a cheer leader at a foot- 
ball game for not putting in a big 
portion of his time on constructive 
work. In order for the “cheer- 
ing” division to do a good job, the 
constructive work must, of neces- 
sity, be done before the game 
starts, and so far as our company 
is concerned, we really try to do 
very litéle along educational or 
constructive lines during a_ real 
contest month. The men are too 
busy in the presence of the cus- 
tomer to spend much time study- 
ing, and we here at Dayton find 
our time fully occupied in checking 
sales records and writing letters, 
praising the men who are making 
good records, and trying to encour- 
age the men who are not so fortu- 
nate in securing business. 

I have no doubt that we could 
put on a fairly good contest during 
some month in which no prizes 
were offered, but I also believe we 
could put on a still better contest 
by offering liberal prizes, and in 
saying this I feel that the mem- 
bers of our selling force are prob- 
ably as loyal as the men in the 
average selling force. 

C. E. Sterrey, 
General Sales Manager. 
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The ADVERTISING PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
of The New York Times offers its assistance and 
advice to agencies and advertisers seeking to 
obtain the best possible reproduction of news- 
paper advertisements. 


Che New York Cimes 


The New York Times publishes a 96 e cloth bound book, 

“Manual of Typographical Standards” giving detailed ad- 

vice on the mechanics of newspaper advertising reproduction. 
$1.50 a copy, postpaid. 
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Missionary Work 
Should Not Be Charged 
to Advertising 





AssociaTION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISERS’ 


NC. 
Toronto 2, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have the following inquiry from 
one of our members and shall be obliged 
if you have some data on the subject 
which you could lend us: 

“(We would like to know the prevailinz 
practice among grocery manufacturers as 
far as their expense in connection with 
specialty salesmen is concerned. Roughly, 
what portion of this expense, if any, is 
charged to advertising or is it treated 
purely as a sales department expense?” 
ASSOCIATION OF aa ADVERTISERS’ 


F. “%. CLoTwortTHy, 
Secretary. 


“Ta general practice among the 
leading manufacturers of gro- 
cery specialties is to look upon 
advertising and specialty selling or 
missionary work as sales expense. 

While it is possible to argue that 
specialty or missionary work is 
advertising or at least promotional 
work, it is just as possible to argue 
that all advertising should be in- 
cluded in the item of selling ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact, in 
most companies the item of adver- 
tising is included finally under the 
charge of general sales expense. 

On the other hand, management 
is becoming more and more con- 
cerned with keeping expenditures 
in their precise departments. It has 
come to be generally understood 
that selling, regardless of whether 
it be to the jobber or direct to the 
user, is that form of getting busi- 
ness which is carried on through 
salesmen—via the spoken word. 
Advertising, on the other hand, is 
construed to mean written or 
printed effort—magazine, business 
paper, newspaper, outdoor and car- 
card advertising, as well as book- 
lets, circular letters and all other 
forms of business promotion which 
have come to be classified as ad- 
vertising. This definition would 
appear to make advertising over the 
radio a sales expense—the spoken 
word. But let’s not take the defi- 
nition too literally. 

In short, then, most business or- 
ganizations look upon personal sales 
effort as selling and printed sales 
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effort as advertising. This makes 
for a plain line between the adver- 
tising and the sales departments. 
It is apparent that if this general 
policy is to be regarded as sound 
by any manufacturer, then specialty 
or missionary selling should be con- 
sidered as a sales expense. On the 
other hand, the dealer helps that 
these specialty men may put up in 
distributors’ stores are to be con- 
sidered in the advertising expense 
account.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Outdoor Advertising 
Group Organized 


One of the first steps toward the 
forming of a national organization of 
outdoor advertising interests took place 
last week at Wausau, Wis., with the 
organization of the Associated Outdoor 
Advertisers of Wisconsin. Similar as- 
sociations are to be organized in other 
States in conjunction with a national 
body. 
At the final session of a two-day con- 
vention, George Cable, Waukesha, Wis., 
was elected president, C. M. Odell, Min- 
neapolis, vice-president, and Harry Fitz- 
gerald, Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer. 

The newly-formed group is to in- 
clude in its membership the smaller 
painters and posters of outdoor adver- 
tising as well as the larger poster and 
painted board or wall contractors and 
syndicates. Stated objects of the or- 
ganization are to increase public accep- 
tance and good-will, to “aid in the pro- 
tection of places of unusual beauty,” 
to co-operate with governmental author- 
ities and civic organizations “for the 
improvement and elevation of outdoor 
advertising” and “to protect the out- 
door medium from attacks, legislative re- 
striction and taxation which may extend 
to and injure other major advertising 
media.’ 

Among those who talked at the con- 
vention were Judge E. Allen Frost, Chi- 
cago; Henry John, Reading, Pa.; Prof. 
Franz Aust, University of Wisconsin, 
and Mrs, H. B. Hommell, Neillsville, 


Wis. 


Stoker Account to Bailey, 
Walker & Tuttle 


The Delta Stoker Company, North 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of automatic 
stokers for homes and factories, has 
piaees its advertising account with Bai- 
ey, Walker & Tuttle, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspapers and 
business publications will be used in 
a campaign to begin in July. 


To Become “The Parents’ 
Magazine” 
The name of Children, The Parents’ 
- sine, New York, will be changed 
its a issue to The Parents’ 
he editorial policy of the 
ane featlen will remain unchanged. 
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These Booth Newspapers 
Appeal to the Men Too! 


While it is generally understood that women do most of the 
buying, it is nevertheless important to cultivate the favor of 
the male buyers too. 


All Booth Newspapers have interesting, financial, sport, edi- 
torial and general news pages that attract the men and in- 
fluence their buying habits. 

Booth Newspapers are edited to hold the confidence and 
interest of the entire family and thus exert a 100 per cent 
influence upon its readers which is quickly reflected in ad- 
vertising results. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
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SET OF FIGURES 
EVER COMPILED 


can prove this... 


UDITORS'’ reports indicate total circulation and 

its distribution. Charts and graphs demonstrate 

coverage and concentration. Line and milline rates 
give figures on cost. 


But no set of figures ever compiled can prove the 
character of a newspaper—the responsiveness of its 
readers. 


What does it mean to the advertiser that The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin has twice the circulation of any other 
local evening paper ? 


Or that it nearly equals the combined circulation of 
all Philadelphia morning papers? Or that The 
Bulletin’s rate is one of the lowest in America? 


Is it the hind of circulation that the advertiser wants? 
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It depends upon the character of the newspaper; and 
character is revealed largely by its bistory. 


In‘ 1895, The Bulletin’s publisher set out to make 
a fine newspaper. Seeking, not a quick growth, but a 
permanent one. A growth that would be rooted 
deep in the confidence,—in the respect and esteem 
of the Philadelphia Home. 


A few thousand circulation then; more than half a 
million now, without a premium, prize or circulation 
contest! 


iw © 


The history of those thirty-three years of growth 








In the Shopping District 


Along Chestnut Street, from Sixth to Twenty-second Street, 
are located exclusive shops which cater to the wealth of 
Philadelphia and its suburbs. Of the 187 retailers in this 
section whoadvertised during 1928, 163 used The Bulletin. 
A <zecord of eighty-seven per cent! Retailers pace more 
individual advertisements in The Bulletin than in all Phila- 
delphia, daily and Sunday, newspapers combined. The Bulletin 
also carries more local and national display lineage in 
six days than any other Philadelphia newspaper in seven. 

















proves how well The Bulletin sensed the type of 
newspaper that Philadelphia wanted. 


548,573 copies daily—a market of 600,000 homes: 
Only a few newspapers in America exceed it. 


Scarcely a home in Philadelphia and suburbs is with- 
out its daily copy of The Bulletin. At one cost, and 
a low cost, America’s Third Market can be thoroughly 
covered with one newspaper. 


The Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard New York Office: 247 Park Avenue * 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 











ve National 


| Food ane Ol 


~as well as in local 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


leads the morni 
newspaper, carrying 
a total of — 
154,192 lines 
during the first five 
months of 1929 


/ 


. National Advertising Representative—-GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Bordering Copy with the Red Roses 
of Rhetoric 


Plus a Dash of the Daffodils of Dreamy Diction 


By Truman A. DeWeese 


Vice-President, The Frank Presbrey Company 


ISCUSSION of the newer 
“modernistic copy” in adver- 
tising has broken out afresh. 

And why shouldn’t it? Copy is 
all there is to advertising. Nearly 
everyone who has ever had his 
nose under the advertising tent has 
some notions about copy. What 
the advertiser says about his prod- 
uct either sells it or doesn’t sell it. 
Just how the copy should be used, 
where it should be printed, how 
much space it should occupy and 
how it should be displayed, are 
questions that belong to the me- 
chanics of advertising. These 
questions are determined by the 
nature of the product and the pos- 
sible purchasers of the product. 

An interesting feature of the 
latest . discussion is the. protest 
against the present tendency toward 
the high-powered, sun-burst, scintil- 
lating sty:e of diction. The artifi- 
cer in words is rampant. The well- 
worn thesaurus is ransacked for 
synonyms. Food, soaps and ciga- 
rettes are draped in a bewitching 
style of literary lingerie cleverly 
calculated to intrigue the casual 
reader. 

I have written many articles on 
copy myself, all of which now im- 
press me as: the veriest twaddle. 
Why? Because the multiplying 
distractions of today call for a 
higher art in advertising copy if 
the attention of the reader is to be 
attracted to a particular com- 
modity. 

I have written reams of copy 
about one product covering a 
period of many years. I have used 
the word “delicious” so often that 
it has ceased to stimulate the flow 
of the saliva—but it is still a de- 
licious word—in fact, it is the most 
delicious ‘word in the language. 
There is no synonym for it. If a 
food is delicious, it is not tasty— 
it is simply delicious. Then why 
not say it is delicious? 
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And, that leads tie to say what 
I intended to say in the beginning 
of this article. I cannot agree with 
those who reduce advertising to a 
commonplace statement of fact. 
The human mind does not work 
along lines of stolid, rhetorical 
certitudes. There must be garnish- 
ment without “jazz”’—rhythm 
without redundancy. The public 
mind is attuned to melodious af- 
firmation. Static stuff will not do. 
A lawyer’s brief may have great 


weight with the judge, but it 
would not sell. him a pair of 
pajamas. 


the modernistic 
writer of copy. I know what he 
is up against. He must attract the 
attention of the reader away from 
the great mass of news thrillers. 
We are manufacturing news today 
that makes the news of yesterday 
look like a procession of the pon- 
derous platitudes of Plato. And, 
think of the great mass of mer- 
chandising messages that struggle 
for place in the newspapers of to- 
day. Compare them with the 
newspaper of twenty years ago 
when the publisher had to wear 
out two or three pairs of shoes 
every month trying to get enough 
advertising to pay the editor's 
salary. 


Not Freakish But Friendly 


Advertising copy today must be 
colorful without loss of lucidity— 
insinuating and intriguing without 
descending to the level of mere 
drivel. In other words, a copy 
writer must get attention to his 
message by a pleasing artistry of 
words. If the message doesn’t get 
the attention of the reader, how 
are you going to get it across? 
There must be an arresting sen- 
tence—a truth phrased in original 
and unusual arrangement of words 
—not freakish but friendly. 

It is easy to discover “the arrest- 


I stand with 
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ing sentence” in the following un- 
obtrusive advertisement tucked 
away in one corner of a big news- 
paper : 
A COLLEGE MAN 

who finished school before July 1, 1927, 
and has intestinal fortitude will be 
placed in position to make real money. 
If you have proven to your own satis- 
faction that you possess the fortitude, 
phone me at Seneca 4232, or write me 
at 1509 Liberty Bank. Jay L. “Biffy” 
Lee. 

The expression “intestinal forti- 
tude” not only arrests attention, 
but excites the imagination—also 
discussion. 

Here is another sample of what 
can be done in a small advertise- 
ment buried in a great mass of big 
department store advertisements, 
which is bound to attract attention 
because of its arresting phrase- 
ology. Compare it with the ordi- 
nary “For Sale” advertisement 
usually found in the classified 
columns. 

WANTED 


An Owner 

A Factory Executive has just turned in 

to us a 1929 Series Dodge Brothers 

Senior Cabriolet which has been cared 

for like a blue ribbon pony. It is 

smartly painted in deep yellow with 
black trim. Upholstered in black leather. 

Five wire wheels. It is just well broken- 

to-the-road and does not enjoy idleness 

—but it’s so attractively priced it won't 

he with us long. 

BISHOP, McCORMICK & BISHOP 
Dodge Brothers Dealer 
Broadway at 57th Street 

Col. 4580 

This car may be easily purchased on 

the Time Payment Plan. 


Nowadays your car does not 
simply run along smoothly and 
easily, but the copy man talks 
about : 

A summer night—an open road—a 
car that slips along like a shadow, its 
engine sweet and cool as the breeze. 

Here is a varnish maker who 
doesn’t waste a lot of words on the 
quality of his varnish, but invokes 
your pity for the.porch that hasn’t 
the right paints, in the following 
words: 

Pity the porch, soaked by rain. 
Frozen by snow. Exposed to the heat 
of a summer sun. Tramped on— 
scratched — abused — no ordinary porch 


paint or varnish can stand up under 
such pitiless weather and endless wear. 


We have become acquainted 
with such words as “shoe-com- 
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fort” and “foot-joy” in shoe ad- 
vertising, but the modern, up-to- 
date copy writer for a shoe manu- 
facturer gives us a new expression 
—“shoe-shame.” After reading 
the following burst of bootery be- 
guilement, a man who can wear a 
snappy suit of clothes with an old 
pair of shoes must be lost to all 
shame: 


Listen, Big Boy, I took a squint at 
the shoes in your closet this morning. 
Remember me jogging your memory 
about getting some light-weight tans and 
a new pair of snort shoes? Pick your 
own reasons, Big Boy. . . . Com- 
fort, good taste, style, pride or com- 
mon sense winter-weight shoes 
don’t seem to go so well with a zippy 
straw hat and a summer suit, do they? 
Take a s. from your kindest critic. 


You're O. and you wear your clothes 
well. Don’t let “shoe-shame” spoil the 
whole effect. 


Instead of dilating upon the 
silent engine of a “Rolls-Royce,” 
the copy man springs a new one on 
you and assures you that instead 
of having your nerves shattered by 
the noise of traffic, you will “rest 
in Cathedral quiet”—and for fear 
you might not get the complete 
impression of rest, he further 
adds: “You ride relaxed, cradled 
in floating ease.” 

Of course, there are pajamas 
and pajamas—pink silk and robin’s 
egg blue—but here’s a new kind 
of “pajama patter” that will’ keep 
the smart woman awake at nights 
until she gets a pair. In a burst 
of pajama-exaltation and joy, the 
copy writer says: 


This new bifurcated . . ._ of 
trouser mode is another fem 
inine assertion: charming, yet unswerv- 
ing. So the jama ensemble is seen 
wherever fashion is: lounging in the 
ome . . . on the beach é 
and in delightful variety. 


Is it any wonder that the dis- 
criminating reader who loves 
word-craft as he loves a gorgeous 
sunset, turns from the heavy 
pedantic editorials to the snappy, 
breezy advertisements in a news- 
paper? Whether he is looking for 
intellectual refreshment or bar- 
gains in hose, his search is not in 
vain. He has found literature as 
well as foot-comfort—stimulus a’ 
well as style. 
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It Seems There Was 
a Drummeranda 
Chorus Girl... 


L. you’ve heard this one, 
stop me. The chances are a thousand to one that 
you have heard it. And, furthermore, you’ve heard 
all the stories about drummers and chorus girls. 
>>The guy with the new yarn gets the hand. And 
should! His viewpoint is refreshing. He tells you 
something you didn’t know. Or at least you’ve 
forgotten you knew it. »» Now my story isn’t a 
scoop; I'll break down and admit that. But it 
is a wee bit refreshing. It’s about youth and 
a youthful city. With a youthful-minded news- 
paper in the background. The city is Los An- 
geles. The characters are the 1,500,000 open- 
io-conviction, youthful-thinking folks who live 
here. The “background” is the popular advertis- 
ing hero, the Los Angeles Examiner. »» A wonder- 
ful “cast.” If you'll stage your play here and put 
them to work. Everything is here to make your in- 
vestment a knockout. Prosperity. Pep. Modernity 
that leads the nation! Here’s our story, Cuthbert, 


and we haven’t used a single superlative! Bravo! 














More power to the copy writer 
who leads us up to his merchan- 
dising feast through lanes of lilt- 
ing language that are bordered 
with the red roses of rhetoric and 
the daffodils of dreamy diction! 
The copy “censor” should be re- 
strained. It is easy for a copy di- 
rector or an advertising manager 
to make changes in the most per- 
fect piece of copy ever written. 
He can expurgate, desiccate, emas- 
culate and dehydrate until all in- 
dividuality is taken out. Imagine 
what he would have done to The 
Lord’s Prayer or Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address if it had _ been 
submitted to him before: it was 
delivered. It is easy for the Cus- 
todian of Cuts to chop all the life 
out of a piece of copy. Pasteuriz- 
ing a piece of copy may make it 
more sanitary, but it will kill any 
germ of an idea it may possess. 
No two persons will ever get the 
same message across in the same 
language—there must be room for 
individuality and originality of ex- 
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pression; herein lies the attention- 
value of the copy. 

Advertising is a personal service. 
Advertising copy is the product of 
someone’s brains. It is not the 
product of mahogany desks or 
Turkish rugs. 

Did you ever see one of those 
marvelous cracker machines in 
one of the bakeries of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company? The 
mountains of dough, fed into a 
huge hopper, come out in millions 
of crackers, clean, crisp and uniform 
in shape and size. We cannot turn 
out advertising copy that way. 

Advertising is the product of 
creative talent. Its power to 
attract and convince depends upon 
the ability of the writer to 
use the English language in an 
original way and upon his knowl- 
edge of all the talking points be- 
hind the product that is being ad- 
vertised—and the willingness of 
those who are paying his salary to 
let this copy go to the reading 
public untouched and unspoiled. 


What Groucho Says 


Six Weeks of Work of an Agency Copy Writer Goes the Way of All 
Flesh 


IXTEEN pieces of good copy 
junked today by that idiotic 

Chatterton! All just because a 
copy writer dared express an opin- 
ion different from that of the 
mighty president of a meat can- 
nery. Of course Verde was a 
fool to get excited about Chat- 
terton’s criticism. “Why can’t I 
get some real advertising from you 
people ?” 

Blah! Six weeks of Verde’s 
work in the morgue. Verde 
yanked off the account just because 
his copy got to running on “Spices 
from Araby” and Chatterton never 
heard of “Araby.” When Verde 
told him that “Araby” was cross- 
word puzzle for Arabia he said 
that was an attempt to deceive the 
public which he could never coun- 
tenance. Anyway he bought all 


his spices from Jefferson & Jum- 
bles and the public was not inter- 
ested in where Jefferson & Jumbles 
got, them, F 





Closed the discussion, rose be- 
nignly and said: “Gentlemen, I 
want my advertising to be eco- 
nomic, interesting and pleasing to 
the eye.” 

When I made one last attempt 
to save the art work, “No! Sorry, 
but I’ve soured on the whole thing, 
layouts and all. Get me some nice 
dinner scenes with swell people 
sitting around a swell table eating 
canned meat beautifully garnished. 
Make the people look satisfied’ and 
happy.” 

Damn it, we'll do just that. 
Maybe hereafter the socially elect 
will serve Chatterton’s Canned 
Hash instead of Canape of Caviare. 
We'll put the “Caviare of Canned 
Meats” into the White House, or 
a white house. Any old house 
painted white will be a White 
House to Chatterton. That’s the 
kind of progressive and scientific 
thinking I’m paid to do. 

GroucHo. 
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Again in May 

The San Francisco 
Examiner—was the 


PREFERRED MEDIUM 
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During May The Examiner was, as usual, 


the preferred medium for San Francisco 
advertisers. It carried a total of 1,680,581 
lines during that period, an excess over the 
second paper of 487,942 lines. The Ex- 
aminer also carried 177,498 more lines of 
Display Advertising during May than dur- 
ing the same inonth a year ago—a greater 
| gain than was made by any other San Fran- 


| cisco newspaper. There is no substitute 
for circulation or results. 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit! Bureau of Circulat-one, 
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But, when advertising in Cincinnati it is not necessary to rely 
on the usual “check” system in deciding advertising values. 
Accurate and unbiased information about the Cincinnati mar- 
ket has been compiled, and this data enables advertisers to 
select the right Cincinnati medium on the basis of predeter- 
mined delivery power rather than the expensive “trial and 
error” method. 
The heads of 79.80% of the 159,518 families in Met- 
ropolitan Cincinnati testified that they pay most atten- 
tion to newspaper advertising—all forms of advertising 
considered. 
42.08% of 67,125 testified that they prefer the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star for advertising to all other newspapers. 
The second paper received a preference of 28.91%. 
62.70% or 100,018 families* receive in their homes 
regularly the Cincinnati Times-Star. This is a regular 
“home-effective” coverage greater than that of any 
other Cincinnati daily newspaper. 
These figures, showing the dominance of the Times-Star in 
the Metropolitan Cincinnati market, make it unnecessary to 
experiment. 
Advertising in the Cincinnati Times-Star is assured of maxi- 
mum attention and results. 


*This fi; does not include the 23,957 Times-Star units that are not regularly received 
in the home every day. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
24 West 40th St. 904 Union Trust Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1828 
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If I Were Mr. Plumb 


An Ex-Sales Manager of a Tool Manufacturer Answers Mr. Plumb on 
How Independent Dealers Can Best Meet Chain and 
Catalog Competition 


By Alvin H. Dessau 


Axe tens that Fayette R. 
Plumb, president of the Fay- 
ette R. Plumb Company, has to 
say about the selling of tools is 
worthy of careful consideration, be- 
cause Mr. Plumb is not only one 
of the most progressive manufac- 
turers but one of the keenest mer- 
chandisers in the 


cide what his own policies are to 
be, and having come to the con- 
clusion that he will cast his lot 
with the independent, nothing is 
more natural than that he should 
announce this policy to them and 
make every legitimate effort to 
capitalize it. Mr. Plumb’s policy 
may or may not 








hardware business. 
And yet I won- 


yyw ny is a reply to an arti- 
cle by Fayette R. Plumb 


be wise—but at 
least he has one 


der whether the line 
of reasoning set 
forth in his in- 
teresting interview 
entitled, ‘‘More 
Than ‘Price Tag’ 
Value”* can stand 
up under impartial 
analysis. To state 
the case in concrete 
terms, I believe Mr. 
Plumb’s idca may 
possibly help him 
for a short while 
to sell more of the 
tools he is now 
manufacturing—but 
his idea, if put into 
practice by a retail 


which appeared in our issue 
of June 13. The business 
which Mr. Plumb heads is a 
tool manufacturing company. 

Mr. Dessau has been con- 
nected with the hardware 
and tool industries, first as 
advertising manager of The 
Stanley Works and later as 
general sales manager of 
Goodell-Pratt, Inc. both 
prominent firms in those 
fields. 

However, the merchandis- 
ing principles discussed 
both in Mr. Plumb’s article 
and in Mr. Dessau’s reply 
are by no means limited to 
hardware and tools. 





and he should be 
commended for his 
courage in fear- 
lessly stating it 
over his signature 
in his _ business- 
paper advertising. 

The second fea- 
ture of Mr. Plumb’s 
plan is an outline 
of a sales policy 
for selling tools 
which he urges the 
independent _ retail 
hardware trade to 
adopt. The inde- 
pendent dealer is 
advised to make no 
effort to display or 








hardware dealer, 





sell the low priced 








will eventually re- 
duce the dealer’s profits, not only 
from his tool department, but from 
many other departments of his 
store, as well as from his business 
as a whole. Mr. Plumb’s plan may 
temporarily be all right for Mr. 
Plumb; but it’s something else 
again for the retailer and I am 
just old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that no plan is profitable to 
a manufacturer which is not at the 
same time profitable to his trade. 

There are two important features 
to Mr. Plumb’s plan. The first is 
a statement of his sales policy; he 
will not sell to chain stores or to 
catalog houses. That’s fair enough. 
It is Mr. Plumb’s privilege to de- 





*Page 142, Printers’ Ink, June 13, 
29, 
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tools whose value 
may be determined by appearance 
and price tag but he should ccn- 
centrate his display and his sales 
efforts on high priced tools “inten- 
ded to do specific jobs and whose 
merits can only be pointed out by 
salesmen with a knowledge of why 
the tools will do these specific jobs 
well and why the price of each 
is what it is.” 

“Summed up briefly,” says Mr. 
Plumb, “it appears that the loss on 
the part of independent merchants 
of many 5, 10, 25 and perhaps 50 
cent sales is not a loss at all but 
rather a gain. For the average re- 
tail store which does its selling 
through clerks who are salesmen 
and who get a salesman’s pay can- 
not profitably handle sales below 
a certain’ size—such low priced 
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items are bought by the consumer 
and these can be supplied through 
the medium of display which shows 
the selection at a glance and 
through low salaried clerks who 
merely wrap and make change. 
Higher priced items, and even low 
priced ones of technical use, must 
be sold to the consumer through 
trained salesmen who know about 
them and whose salary is larger 
than that of wrapping clerks. The 
chain and the catalog house can 
best take care of the first group— 
the independent store can best han- 
dle the latter.” 

It is on this second feature of 
his plan that I take issue with Mr. 
Plumb. 

The tool business, like the old 
gray mare, ain’t what she used to 
be. There was a time when prac- 
tically all the tools that were sold 
were of the high quality, high 
priced type, whose merits could 
only be pointed out to the consumer 
by trained salesmen. Those were 
the days when the average con- 
sumer, who wanted a hammer with 
which to drive a few tacks around 
the house, had to buy an expensive 
tool designed for a mechanic who 
had a specialized and a constant 
use for it. 

But many things have happened 
to the tool business since then. 
Here are just a few of them. 
Standardized and improved methods 
of manufacturing have greatly re- 
duced the number of tools a gen- 
eral shop mechanic needs in his kit. 
Specialization of duties necessi- 
tates a workman using a minimum 
number of tools on the particular 
task assigned to him. In many in- 
stances those tools which he does 
use are furnished or sold to him by 
his employer who buys them direct 
from the tool manufacturer, there- 
by leaving Mr. Hardware Dealer 
completely out of the picture. Much 
of the lumber used for building 
no longer comes in the form of 
unfinished planks—it arrives as 
practically finished mill work. 
Doors, stair cases and even com- 
plete buildings are bought ready 
made, hence there are fewer car- 
penters and each one who is left 
uses fewer tools. In short, the 
market for quality tools, particu- 
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larly the market for those which 
can be reached by the independent 
hardware merchant, has shrunk tre- 
mendously and is in the process 
of further shrinkage. 

Meanwhile the chain store and 
the catalog house have come into 
the picture. They have seen and 
developed a market for cheap tools 
—not a grade of tools which a 
skilled mechanic might use in his 
daily work—but tools which are 
plenty good enough for the occa- 
sional use of the average layman. 

And now Mr. Plumb says to the 
independent hardware trade: Pay 
no attention to the shrinking mar- 
ket for quality tools; pay no at- 
tention to the growing market for 
low priced tools. Let the chain 
stores have all the low priced tool 
business, but put all your effort 
behind selling quality tools. 

This may be one way for the 
independent hardware merchant to 
meet chain store and catalog house 
competition—but it seems to me 
that it is playing right into their 
hands. 

I had a talk once with the presi- 
dent and founder of one of the 
chain store organizations which is 
specializing on cheap tools. He is 
one of the most interesting men I 
have ever met. He told me his 
history and his philosophy. He 
began his business career as a clerk 
in a department store. “One thing 
about that store that impressed me 
the most,” he said (I am quoting 
him from memory) “was that only 
certain departments of the store 
made the profits; all the rest were 
carried at a loss. On further study 
I found that within those depart- 
ments which were showing a profit, 
only certain items were making 
money and all the rest were sold 
at a loss. 


No Nonprofit Items 
“I began to wonder why it would 


not be possible to run a store which | 


included only the departments 
which made money and in each of 
which every item would show a 
profit. .I started my first store on 
this principle and I’ve stuck to it 
ever since. Let the consumers 
trade at the other fellow’s store 
when they want to buy the non- 
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360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 












Men’s Clothing 
Department Stores 
Drug¢gists 
Cloaks and Suits 
Foodstuffs and Markets 
Furniture 

| Shoes 
Banks and Financial 
Amusements 
Electrical Appliances 
Cafes and Restaurants 
































The above basic lines of business repre- 
senting mass and class, are among the 
twenty-five major classes of business which 
during the month of May used more space 
in the Los Angeles Times than in any other 
Los Angeles morning newspaper. 


33% of all national advertisers in Los 
Angeles give their entire appropriation to 
the: 


Tos Angiiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 
742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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profitable items: The more busi- 
ness my competitors do at a loss 
the better I like it. I’ve stuck 
to the departments and to the items 
that show a profit—and because 
my business is not weighed down 
with unprofitable items and depart- 
ments, and the expensive overhead 
that goes with them, I’ve been able 
to put a price on my merchandise 
that’s so attractive that whenever 
consumers are in the market for 
the items I handle they come to 
me for them.” 

If the chain store president who 
made the above statement has not 
written Mr. Plumb to thank him 
for the advice he is giving to his 
competitors among the hardware 
merchants, it can only be because 
that chain store president does not 
want to kill the goose that is lay- 
ing golden eggs for him. 

If I were Mr. Plumb and, having 
cast my lot with the independent 
hardware dealer I realized that his 
interests and mine are identical and 
that therefore I felt it was up to 
me to help him, I would offer the 
independent dealer, in addition to 
the present Plumb numbers, a line 
of inexpensive tools which he could 
sell at somewhere near the chain 
store price and I would urge the 
independent dealer to merchandise 
these inexpensive tools the same 
way the chain stores do—“to dis- 
play them so that their value would 
be determined by appearance and 
price tag.” 

There are many good reasons 
why the independent merchant 
should display and sell cheap tools. 

Such a display will in no way 
effect his sale of quality tools to 
the professional mechanic or to the 
layman who buys quality tools be- 
cause he loves nice things. This 
class of tool buyers know tool 
values, they know that a cheap 
tool will not do the things they re- 
quire of it and they will go directly 
to the counter where the quality 
tools are on display and buy only 
the high priced tools. As for the 
occasional sucker, the layman who 
ought to buy a cheap tool but who 
is traded up to an expensive one, 
the merchant may oversell him once 
or twice but he will never develop 
him into a permanent customer by 
employing such tactics. 
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But how about the consumers, 
and they include both men and 
women, who are in the market for 
a cheap tool and who will not be 
traded up because they want tools 
merely for general household use? 
Most of them know now—and 
those who do not yet know will 
soon find out—that if the indepen- 
dent hardware dealer does not carry 
inexpensive tools they can be bought 
from the chain stores and mail- 
order houses. 

This last class of consumers—and 
they have long since become, nu- 
merically at least, a most important 
group of tool buyers—naturally 
turn to the hardware store when 
they are in the market for tools. 
If they go into the independent 
store, make an unsuccessful search 
for a cheap tool display and then 
turn to the chain store, the inde- 
pendent has not only lost that one 
sale and the supplementary sales 
which might have gone with it, but 
he has sent a prospective customer 
to his competitor. 


How Clerks Blunder 


It is true that the consumer seek- 
ing to buy a cheap tool may be ap- 
proached by a clerk who, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to trade up 
finally produces from some hidden 
corner the desired item. Unless the 
clerk’s handling of such a situation 
has been most diplomatic—and it 
usually is not—the sale may be 
made, but the consumer leaves the 
store with a most unfavorable im- 
pression of its methods and policies. 

Mr. Plumb says: “Because we 
feel that it will not be easy for the 
retailer to jump right into the ex- 
clusive selling of profitable items 
outside the competing range of 
chain and catalog merchandise, we 
are urging that he should keep a 
stock of these articles to show con- 
sumers that he is able, if he will, 
to meet competition at a price. We 
point out that while he stocks such 
merchandise he should sell, how- 
ever, the articles which give cus- 
tomers lasting satisfaction and real 
service so that he will continually 
be sounding the basic note of ‘spe- 
cialist to individual needs.’” 

According to that, the indepen- 
dent dealer for a while at least, 
may carry a few cheap tools, but 
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WE ARE GENERALISTS 


Times have r~-ersed themselves. 


Yesterday was . age of generalization. The 
specialist stood out from the crowd. 


To-day is an age of specialization and the 
“generalist” is the exception to the rule: 


Ours is a “generalist” plant that obviates the 
necessity for shopping around for your 
different forms. Here you can concentrate 
your printing requirements under one roof 
with a resulting uniformity in product and 
service, and a saving in time, energy and 
telephone calls. 


Whatever your printing problem, you will be 
fully justified in reposing your confidence in 
a staff and plant with a capacity extending 
from 10c paper novels to multi-color printing 
and direct-mail advertising at home in any 
company. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


FOUNDED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. N.Y WORTH 6080 
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THE RANGE 
of FASHION 


Ir IS the fashion nowadays for business men to 
worry about . . . fashion. And for good reason! It 
means all the difference between success and failure if 
your product has, or hasn’t that psychic something 
which makes it the fashion. 

For fashion, no longer content to be a limited 
monarch, is now the dictator of almost all our buying 
impulses. 


Business men are turning to Good Housekeeping to 
learn which way the winds of fashion blow: 


**Are women baking cakes as much as ever?”’ 

“Will modern furniture sell widely?”’ 

‘‘What colors in kitchen utensils sell best?"’ 

‘‘Are ‘sun tan’ face powders and lotions find- 
ing general favor?’ 


These are questions of the type Good Housekeeping 
is so willing and so able to answer. Its pages—both 
editorial and advertising—guide more than 1,600,000 
fashion-minded readers. And as a prophet, Good House- 
keeping is reliable. Its editorial pages are not someone's 
conception of what ought to be, but the concrete findings 
of a discerning editorial staff, uncovered by thousands 
of intimate contacts with readers everywhere. 





You will usually find that the earliest glimmerings of 
what is the fashion for the American woman and the 
American home are reflected in Good Housekeeping. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


EVERYWOMAN'S MAGAZINE ————— 
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the consumer must first knock the 
clerk down and take them away 
from him before he can leave the 
store with what he came into it to 
buy. 

There is one more phase of Mr. 
Plumb’s reasoning which ought to 
be answered in order to make this 
discussion complete. He assumed 
that quality tools, because they are 
high priced, are necessarily profit- 
able to the independent hardware 
dealer and that cheap tools, be- 
cause they are low priced, are nec- 
essarily unprofitable. In this con- 
nection he points out that the time 
of high salaried clerks who work 
in independent stores ought not to 
be wasted selling these low priced 
items. 

Low Priced Items Are “Bought” 


Now Mr. Plumb himself points 
out the fallacy of his own argu- 
ment about the high-salaried clerks 
selling low priced items when he 
states: “Conditions in chain and 
catalog stores may be summed up 
by saying that their field is limited 
to smaller hardware items of wide 
use which consumers may buy 
easily by looking over displays and 
whose value may be determined by 
appearance and price tag. Such 
low price items are bought by the 
consumer, and these can be sup- 
plied through the medium of dis- 
play and through clerks who merely 
wrap and make change.” In other 
words, cheap tools, properly dis- 
played, sell themselves. Your high 
salary clerk need only wrap and 
make change. 

And what is more, the items are 
small and of wide use. But why 
go into a long sermon about profits, 
turnovers and overhead expense? 
Any independent hardware mer- 
chant who has carried in stock, 
sometimes for years, certain items 
of high priced tools can answer 
that one. 

Perhaps in closing I ought to 
offer an explanation. Although I 
spent many years in the hardware 
manufacturing business, I have 
never had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Plumb. His interests and mine 
have never conflicted. It just hap- 
pens that Mr. Plumb was generous 
enough to his fellow advertisers to 
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state publicly his program. Not 
because it was Mr. Plumb, but 
because it was a viewpoint too’ 
commonly held by tool manufae- 
turers, I feel that Mr. Plumb’s 
reasoning should be publicly an- 
swered. 

Hardware merchants should be, 
as Mr. Plumb says, “specialists to 
individual needs.” But the indi- 
vidual needs to which the modern 
hardware merchant must specialize 
are no longer confined to a dimin- 
ishing group of skilled mechanics 
and carpenters. They must special- 
ize today to the individual needs 
of the general public—and when the 
general public wants tools they are 
unwilling to pay the high price for 
a quality product made especially 
to meet the needs of a professional 
artisan. 

So if the independent is wise he 
will also specialize on what the 
public needs, and if the old estab- 
lished tool manufacturer is wise 
he will supply the independent with 
merchandise with which he can 
meet these needs. If the old line 
tool manufacturer won’t do this, 
more progressive manufacturers 
will, and if the independent won't 
give the public what it wants they 
can and will buy it from the chain 
and catalog store—and that’s that. 


Inviting Trouble? 


Joseru Lepsey 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New Haven, Conn., June 15, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Time and again I have noticed this 
but I have always refrained from writ- 
ing about it, but it is such a strange 
coincidence that it will amuse you, too. 

I have noticed for some years past 
that whenever I am having difficulty 
with a client or his advertising, I will 
always find some light on my difficulty 
in a current issue of Printers’ Ink. 
This current issue [dated June 13] is 
no exception. The case of Huber Hoge, 
Inc. versus Smith and Wesson, in some 
respects, parallels some difficulty I am 
having with one of my clients. In the 
course of this article there appears an 
editorial recommendation that agencies 
should have contracts with clients. 

You are doing so much already for 
advertising that it is really unjust to ask 
you to do more, but why couldn't 
Printers’ Ink draw up a model con- 
tract which could be adapted by each 
agency for its individual needs. From 
my own experience, this would be a 
distinct help. 

Joseru Lepsey. 








TO MEET THE NEW TEMPO 
OF MODERN BUSINESS 


THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES THAT 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 


WILL HEREAFTER BE PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 


SECINNING WITH THES ISSUB OF 


SEPTEMBER 7m, 1929 
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Accuzarion, rather than structural change, is 
the key to an understanding of our recent economic devel- am 
opments. Gradually the fact emerges . . . that the distinc- Tra 
tive character of the years from 1922 to 1929 owes less to bus 
fundamental ge than to intensive activity . . . Changes infl 


have not been in structure but in spread and speed.’’ ital 

— from the Report of the President's a 

Committee on Recent Economic Changes. a 

Spazap and speed! ” 
How fast has grown the pace of business in the brief span i ; 
of only three business generations ! a 
In the 1870's the business man came down to his office and So 


started the day by calling his employees, as he could call his 
customers, by name. 
Business was /ocal. The business man had immediate and Th 


firm control of his business operations — of his employees, aff 
his materials and his markets. Rare were the outside influ- | 


ences that touched the conduct of his business. *. 
In Washington, there were only the makers of the tariff. ray 
His competition was the store across the street, the factory A} 
across the river; his markets were stable, steady. Of labor Pas 
difficulties he had none; his machines were few and simple, ha 
and he knew all that were of use. What went on in the next h R 
state or in another industry was of no moment. Business 
enjoyed a self-sufficiency that it will never know again. Ot 
¢ ¢ for 


Consider, then, how vast have been the changes in sixty A. 
years: Quantity production, bringing new problems in manu- 
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is facturing and marketing ...The new importance of color 
al. and design ... Mass distribution... Chain stores ... 
inc- Transportation and communication speeding up the pace of 
$ to business . .. New conditions of competition . .. The new 
nges influence of government at Washington and the State Cap- 
itals ... The new financial structure with vast trading on 
the exchanges and a widespread ownership of vast corpora- 


4 tions .. . Most important of all, research . . . creating new 
industries — the automobile, the movie, rayon — destroying 
old ones ... releasing thousands of workmen here . . . find- 

- ing new tasks for them and for thousands more . . . Every- 
where are new forces touching the conduct of business. 

“ So complex have become the ramifications of business that 

az to-day it has come to be the very essential of business man- 
agement to have — a knowledge of the news. 

" The collapse of the wheat market in Chicago is not a local 

" affair nowadays. It is not even a western matter. It has its 


repercussions in Wall Street. It has its meaning to the radio 
industry . . . It may hurt the silk importer . . . help the 
ft. rayon mill. 

ry A bank failure in Germany means something to-day to the 


4 hardware manufacturer in New Britain . . . It may well 
- happen that it will mean more than the crash of a bank at 
4 home. 

$S * ¢ @ 


Observe how great has been the development in publishing 


for the business man — 


y A knowledge of happenings and developments within his 
1- trade, profession or industry has been so essential as to create 
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a group of industrial, engineering and trade papers of par- The 
amount importance to the conduct of American business — that 
providing the business man with an accurate knowledge of it is 
material supply, engineering and manufacturing methods, the 
marketing conditions, sales methods, store, office and plant thei: 


management. The 
Even the daily newspaper has expanded its business newsto j Trai 
the point where it devotes entire sections to the daily news ecor 
of business. of t 


And yet, with the expanding need of business for facts, — for news, 
— there is still no single publication that provides the business man sign 
with a timely, complete and accurate record and interpretation of The 
the news that touches the conduct of business. McC 


The man who reads the daily newspaper, his trade or in- ff ‘°° 
dustry paper, and the business journals is still without that able 
mastet-key to the news that he so badly needs in the fast- busi 
paced tempo of present-day business. othe 
Over a period of years the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- Th 

pany has been observing and analyzing this condition, study- a 
ing this growing problem of modern business. The first yin 
step was the acquisition ot The Magazine of Business; the Be 
second a systematic survey of the business man’s need for mie 


news; the third, an analysis and organization of the sources 
of news. Now, the final step: The transformation of The 
Magazine of Business into The Business Week. 


The Business Week with its appearance next September, The 
the only business weekly of general interest, is the answer clud 
to the new compulsions of Spread and Speed. 
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The Business Week will be operated so close to the news 
that the business world will get the news that counts while 
it is still hot; but it will be sufficiently after the event to enable 
the editors of The Business Week to clothe the facts with 
their full significance. 


The Business Week will be generously staffed editorially. 
Trained news gatherers, able and experienced feature writers, 
economists and statisticians, will so co-ordinate the gathering 
of the facts and their presentation and interpretation that 
The Business Week will point straight to the news and its 
significance—and to the outlook for business. 


The result, we are confident, with the cooperation of the 
McGraw-Hill staff of 128 editors, with the vast editorial 
resources which 26 McGraw-Hill Publications make avail- 
able, will be to present to American business a journal of 
business news and interpretation not available from any 
other publishing source. 

¢ ¢ 


The Business Week will be preeminently the business man’s 
journal of business news, vital and vivacious, informative and 
dynamic, with something American in its every characteristic. 
It will be keyed to the spirit of the new tempo of American 
business. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


IN CLOSER FOCHS 


The week by week contents of The Business Week will in- 
clude these features and departments — 


The News Interpreted: The introductory section of The Busi- 
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ness Week will present the looming features in the news of 
the week; will discuss and interpret them with authority; 
with a style that will be alert, crisp, pithy. 

It will highlight the outstanding news in a way to point its 
meaning for the man who must decide the policy of a busi- 
ness institution. 

The Business Outlook: Business conditions in all industries 
and all sections, from the textiles of the North to the can- 
neries of the far West, from the stores of Michigan Avenue 
to the docks of New Orleans, will be reviewed, checked up, 
co-ordinated, digested; so that the business man may have 
at hand each week a timely and brief insight into the trend 
of business, — may have an answer to his constant but un- 
spoken speculation, “What's next?” 

The Week in Washington: What is going on in Washington 
has much to do to-day with what is done in Detroit and 
Atlanta. And the National Capital will be thoroughly 
covered each week by the Washington Editor of The Busi- 
ness Week. 


What is happening in Business: The staff of The Business 
Week will be in touch with all the fields of business. Signifi- 
cant developments in every department of business — pro- 
duction, sales, management, and all the rest—will be 
reviewed, clearly and concisely. 


Special Articles: Every week there are business developments 
so freighted with importance to the future of American in- 
dustry and commerce that they demand special and extended 
attention. The Business Week will go direct to the fountain 
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‘of {head for light on such news. It will present interviews with 
ty; the great business men of the world who make the news. It 
will offer articles by them on the topics of pressing, im- 
mediate interest. 

si- Editorial Leadership: The Business Week, dedicated to the 
conviction that the great new opportunities of business carry 
with them corresponding responsibilities upon the business 


oe man, will discuss and interpret the conduct of business 
= with vigorous editorials. 
1p, It will stand always for the highest ideals of American busi- 


ness—a fair deal for business from government and the 
od public; a fair deal from business for the consumer, the 
worker and the competitor. 


n- 
The Business Week will have personality, convictions, a 
point of view. You may not always agree with its views; 

on ’ : ; 

ad you will respect them and find them interesting. 

ly Business in Its Human Phase: Because business is a very 


si. humanly interesting thing to business men, the trivia and 

the oddities, the side-lights and the cross-currents, the in- 

: genious by-plays that make business a warm and fascinating 

" subject —and an altogether human one—will be reflected 
~ | and reported in The Business Week. 


be * ¢ @ 
In quality and appearance The Business Week will maintain 
ts the highest standards. 


n- The size of the magazine will be 834 by 11% inches; the 
ed | size of the type page, 7 by 103% inches. There will be three 
i columns, 429 lines to the page. 











The inside pages will be printed on book paper of the finest 
gtade and exceptional weight. The covers will be 110 pound 
coated of the first grade; printed in color. The binding will 
be saddle-stitched. 

There will be 28 pages—or more—of editorial text; the 
typography will be characterized by simplicity, spirit and 
_ readability. Illustrations will be both photographs and origi- 
nal drawings. There will be original cartoons. 

Editorial forms will close Wednesday night. The issue, dated 
Saturday, will be on the newsstands Friday morning. 

Final advertising forms will close on Friday of the week 
preceding publication—meaning a margin of only one week 
between the receipt of advertising plates and distribution to 
the reader. 

The Business Week will be priced at 15c the copy; by sub- 
scription $5 the year. 

The advertising rate will be $600 the page; the agency com- 
mission 15 per cent; the cash discount two per cent. 

The circulation at the outset will be 75,000, net paid, A. B. C. 
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Advertises a Guarantee Backed by 
Lloyds Insurance 


American Cyanamid Introduces Konate, a Moth-Destroying Product, with 
a Policy to Attest Its Claims 


By Thomas F. Walsh 


T is the custom of certain manu- 

facturers to issue with a product 
a certificate stating that it is guar- 
anteed against certain structural 
defects or guaranteed for quality 
over a stated period of time. This 
custom is practised primarily in the 
mechanical appliances field, although 
by degrees and in some 
form or other it is stretch- 
ing throughout the realm 
of packaged goods. In 
every case the purpose of 
the guarantee is to give 
the product a strong talk- 
ing point in the con- 
sumer’s eyes by attesting 
to its inherent qualities. 

When the American 
Cyanamid Company de- 
cided to market Konate, 


Institute where it was developed 
for a group of nine dry cleaners 
who wished a product of this type 
for their businesses. This gave the 
dry cleaners something which they 
had long been searching for—a 
solution which would remain in 
garments after dry cleaning, there- 


A truth so unbelievable 
that we got Lloyds to Insure 











a chemical compound de- 





signed to render fabrics 
moth-proof, it was faced 
with this problem of 
putting a guarantee on 
the results. The public 
had long been familiar 
with various devices to 
exterminate moths and 
make materials moth- 
proof. How, the company 
asked, could the average 


After long discussion, 
the idea of an insurance 
policy was hit upon and 
plans were made to enlist the 
famous house of Lloyds to the 

As soon as Lloyds was 
onvinced of the merit of Konate, 


which this chemical had been 
sed. The company considered this 
real step toward convincing 
ospects of the worth and the 
th of its statements. 
In 1921 Konate first came to light 
the laboratories of the Mellon 
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Was the 
Appearing in New York Newspapers 


First Large Announcement 


by protecting them from future 
damage by moths. They felt that 
such a service would become an 
important addition to their busi- 
nesses. 

This solution was used for about 
two years by the cleaners, not only 
on garments but also on carpets, 
rugs, drapes and furniture. They 
even went so far as to guarantee 
the results. More important, in all 
these years none of these firms had 
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a single bona fide claim against 
the product. Konate, therefore, 
has had ample opportunity to prove 
itself. 

At this point, which was June, 
1928, Konate came to the attention 
of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, which bought the patent 
rights from the dry cleaners and 
proceeded to experiment further 
with the solution. The company 
felt that although the dry cleaning 
group had scored a success with 
the product, it really had greater 
possibilities. It also believed that 
the product and its results might 
be improved through a more care- 
ful attention to uniform mixtures. 
Under the control of the dry clean- 


ers the strength of the solution - 


varied at times, which would have 
to be rectified in a commercial 
offering of the product. But this 
need for experiment was patent all 
around. The company wanted to 
find out much more about the 
product. 

So American Cyanamid scientists 
continued the experiments which 
first had been made at the Mellon 
Institute.in 1921. These men have 
now been studying Konate and 
moths and larvae for a year. They 
have moth incubators, trunks and 
cabinets full of moths and larvae, 
petrie dishes in which hundreds 
are being fed the choicest wool. 
Some of the cloth is treated and 
some is not. In this way they 
thoroughly test Konate. There 
are certain pieces of cloth which 
have successfully withstood the in- 
roads of moth larvae for much 
longer than three years but the 
company decided to play safe and 
at present Konate is guaranteed for 
three years. 

In marketing this product the 
company found itself faced with 
certain difficulties. First, the pub- 
lic was quite used to claims made 
regarding moth-proofing products. 
Hence the company faced a skepti- 
cal public. The public also had 


found a great deal of difficulty in 
applying the various mixtures. So 
the skeptical public was approached 
and, the company feels, will some 
day be convinced, by the guarantee 
and the insurance policy. 


This is 
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a problem to be met by the ad- 
vertising. The second objection, 
namely, applying the mixture and 
overcoming the problem of proper 
application, was a harder nut to 
crack. Here the company was 
faced with the fact that if the solu- 
tion was not properly applied its 
results might not be exactly what 
it was claimed they would be. 

To answer this problem _ the 
company decided not to market the 
product direct to the public. In 
other words, it decided against 
putting the product in cans and 
selling it over the retail counter. 
Once it left the company’s hands, 
the results were dependent on the 
consumer. Obviously this would 
not do. It would automatically 
void the guarantee and insurance— 
since such 2 product depends for 
results upon proper application. 

Having discarded the idea of 
going direct to the public via the 
retail channels, the company looked 
about for operating distributors. 
The first feasible selling agent, of 
course, was the dry cleaner. Inas- 
much as a group of dry cleaners 
was responsible for bringing out 
Konate, this industry was a logical 
outlet. 

The other logical outlet, it was 
found, was furniture warehouses. 
Because of the very nature of the 
business, warehouses come into 
frequent’ contact with moth prob- 
lems in their services to the gen- 
eral public. Konate gives these 
people an opportunity to add to 
their regular business a moth- 
proofing service of positive effec- 
tiveness on fabrics, furniture, car- 
pets, furs—anything, in fact, 
attackable by moths. 

At the present time these two 
outlets bulk large in the company’s 
sales and while distributors in both 
fields are being licensed steadily, 
they are carefully selected. 

In order to take care of the actual 
sales to these outlets, American 
Cyanamid created a subsidiary ser- 
vice company called Fumigation 
Service, Inc. This company’s name 
appears on all advertisements and 
displaces American Cyanamid as 
active sales agent in the field. 

The advertising of Konate to 
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consumers began with a release of 
two advertisements in rotogravure 
supplements. These appeared in 
May of this year. They were fol- 
lowed by a larger newspaper an- 
nouncement in two New York 
dailies regarding the product and 
its guarantee and insurance policy. 
Single column advertisements ap- 
pearing twice a week supplemented 
this large announcement. 

The large advertisement is headed, 
“A truth so unbelievable that we 
got Lloyds to Insure it.” To the 
left of this, two halfs of a cloth 
are shown, one treated with Konate 
and the other untouched. The 
treated portion does not show the 
slightest evidence of having been 
attacked by moths—the other por- 
tion is practically eaten away. 
Below the copy, in facsimile, are 
shown the guarantee and the a 
surance policy. 

The copy, which is a direct ap- 
peal to consumers in the metro- 
politan territory, follows, in part: 


Here’s a story of facts that have been 
proved scientifically. It is a story of 
achievement so fevolutionary, so star- 
tling, in a field where there have been so 
many promises made, but unfilled . . 
that our results will seem almost beyond 
belief. It’s just one of those rare cases 
where truth is stranger than fiction. So 
please try to forget that this is an ad- 
vertisement. Read it, and believe it 
when we, as one of America’s largest 
chemical corporations, say— 

We GUARANTEE to keep 

your Clothes, Rugs, Up- 

holstered Furniture, etc., 

aye yA for 3 Years 
—we are + et truth and nothing 
but the truth. e are not even asking 
you to take our word. We are providing 
you with a certificate from Lloyds insur- 
ing that you will be free from moth dam- 
age for 3 years. In short, we are going 
just as far as we know how to prove 
the worth and truth of this statement. 


The copy goes on to tell about 
the product and how it acts on 
materials and asks consumers to 
telephone to the New York office 
for an-expert bonded operator who 
will Konate whatever the prospect 
wishes done. He will then issue 
to the customer the Lloyds policy 
and the company’s guarantee. 

The company encourages its 
licensed distributors to advertise 
this new service and supplies them 
with electros of small “reminder” 
advertisements. The warehouses 
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are also furnished with attractive 
direct-mail envelope enclosures, 
pr-nted in two colors, which an- 
nounce that they are equipped to 
make household furnishings moth- 
proof. The dry cleaners are also 
furnished with direct-mail  an- 
nouncements. These are of a 
slightly different type and talk about 
e:pensive furs and garments and 
their proper care and protection. 





C. M. Bunnell, General Sales 
Manager, Armstrong Electric 


C. M. Bunnell has been appointed 
gone sales manager of the Armstrong 
lectric & ae ee Corporation, 
Huntington, his company, 
which makes bs line “of electric tables, 
stoves and other heating devices, is 
opening an office at New York where 
he will have his headquarters. Plans 
are now under way for the merchandis. 
ing of a new automatic coffee percola 
tor which has been added to the line. 

For the last six years Mr. Bunnell 
has been with the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company, Newark, N N. J., of. which 
he was general sales manager. He also 
was at one time with the Torrington 
Company, Torrington, Conn., in a simi- 
lar capacity. 





C. O. Bridwell Made Director 
of General Outdoor 


C. O. Bridwell, for the last four years 
eneral sales manager of the General 
utdoor Advertising Company, Inc. 
New York, has been elected a director 
of that organization. He was, at one 
time, with the advertising department 
of the Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Manor House Coffee Account 


to Hamilton Agency 
W. F. McLaughlin & Company, Chi- 
cago, importers and roasters of Manor 
House coffee, have placed their adver- 
tising account with the J. R Hamilton 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city. 
Newspapers will be used. 


E. D. Voorhis Advanced by 
Royal Easy Chair 


E. D. Voorhis, in charge of sales 
and advertising of the Royal Easy Chair 
pear ape Sturgis, Mich., who was re- 
cently elected vice-president, has, in ad 
dition, been appointed general manager. 


G. H. Janes Joins Churchill- 
Hall Agency 


George H. Janee, formerly — 
of the Alfred H. Smith Com , New 
York, has joined Churchill- all, * Inc., 
advertising megs of that city, in 2 
similar capacity. 
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URING the past five years 
D The Courier-Journal and 
Times have experienced circula- 
tion growth such as few news- 
papers can match. 

Their gain in daily circulation 
during this period has been 79,994 
and the Sunday gain has been 
72,597, 

Today The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times offer adver- 
tisers complete coverage of the Big 
Louisville Market, an exceedingly 
prosperous area with unusual sales 
opportunities year in and year 
out, a trading area that merits in- 
tensive cultivation on the part of 
National Advertisers, 


The Courier-Journal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by 
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American Cities 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 


Members of The 100,000 Group of 
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A SUGGESTION TO AGENCY-PICKERS 










Our succEsTIoN to any manufacturer choosing 


an agency is this: Do not draw too important 





conclusions from size alone — whether the size 





is large or small. @ The calibre of the people 





who will work with you is far more important 






than the number. @ It is less risky to under-rate 








size than to under-rate personnel. Size means suc- 


cess to date. Personnel means success tomorrow. 
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Let the Salesman Be Frank About 
Credits with the Customer 


Some of the Reasons Why Salesmen Are Afraid to Make Collections and 
How The Borden Company and Others Meet the Problem 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


sé INE times out of ten, the 

embarrassment, annoyance 
and bad feeling that accompanies 
credit problems which the sales- 
man has to solve are due to the 
apologetic, awkward and inexpert 
way in which he goes about han- 
dling the situation.” 

The recently elected manager of 
a newly organized business said 
that to me the other day. 

This is what caused him to ex- 
press himself on the subject: A 
group of men had formed a com- 
pany. Enough of the stock. had 
been placed to let the factory get 
under way. A general manager 
had been elected and engaged to go 
to work. He was placing ma- 
chinery, hiring men and getting his 
production . started. Some half 
dozen companies supplying various 
forms of material to go into the 
produtt had received orders and 
were pushing them along. In a 
few days, production should get 
under way in the newly built plant. 

While the new manager was 
busy with a hundred and one de- 
tails, a salesman from one of these 
sources of supply called to see him. 
The salesman was all apologies. 
He was embarrassed. He stam- 
mered and hesitated. Finally, he 
blurted out that his company felt 
it ought to have some money in ad- 
vance because it couldn’t get 
enough information on the new 
concern to warrant taking the 
credit risk. 

The salesman happened to hit 
the manager on an off day. The 
manager resented the other’s man- 
ner. Both men lost their tempers. 
One house lost a customer and the 
other lost a good source of supply. 

Later on, after he had cooled 
down, this manager told me the 
details. 

“Looking back at it,” he ex- 





plained, “I don’t blame that house. 
We are new. We haven't had time 
to really establish ourselves. Of 
course, we want to have a regular 
line of credit, but we don’t blame 
the house which asks us to put our 
cards on the table. But it gets me 
all up in the air to have a sales- 
man fuss and fret and stammer 
over a proposition like that when 
I’m busy with a dozen and one 
other things. Why can’t he come 
out straight and tell his story?” 
From the other side, nine salesmen 
out of ten—even a larger per- 
centage—live in fear and dread of 
the interview during which they 
have to talk to the buyer about 
payment of the account. For some 
reason, most salesmen consider the 
question of payment of the account 
as something not to be mentioned 
in polite business society. 


A Simple Solution 


“For twenty years,” an experi- 
enced salesman named George Hall 
said to me, “I was in constant hot 
water on the matter of collections. 
And I got myself and the house 
unpopular many a time because of 
the way I’d put it up to the cus- 
tomer. Then I found out that talk- 
ing right up and saying we had to 
have a check made the whole job 
twice as simple and overcame the 
resentment problem. 

“When you talk right up to the 
dealer and look upon the payment 
of his old account as a matter of 
ordinary routine, there are only 
two courses for the customer—he 
either pays in the same open and 
above board method, or he. gives 
some reason why he cannot pay at 
the moment. If the latter is the 
result of the salesman’s request for 
a check, the salesman is in position 
to come right back in the same 
matter of fact way and talk the 
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thing over. If the buyer gets a 
little angry, the salesman can say 
to him: ‘Now, look here, old scout, 
why the annoyance? This is all 
in the game—just business. What 
are you up against? Teil me about 
it. We're friends of yours. May- 
be we can help.’ 

“Many and many a time the 
dealer or the customer will be only 
too glad to state his case, explain 
what he is facing and the solution 
will suggest itself.” 

In short, the customer who can 
pay resents it when the salesman 
pussy-foots un to the matter, hems 
and haws and finally comes out 
with it. And the customer who 
cannot or does not want to pay is 
in much better position to push off 
the salesman if he creeps up to his 
job in an apologetic manner. 

I know a saleswoman, covering a 
sizable territory, who lays the 
statement before the buyer, smiles 
















pleasantly and says: “Money, 
money, money!” She burlesques 
the situation, but is so good- 


natured about it and so determined 
to keep the interview impersonal 
and friendly and finds it so impos- 
sible to understand any excuses, 
that she has almost no credit prob- 
lems. She takes the collecting of 
the accounts as a matter of course. 
There is nothing in her request for 
money which conveys the impres- 
sion that the customer may 
short. 


Giving the Customer an Excuse 


There is a nice little psychologi- 
cal point there. I have heard 
salesmen use the argument that 
their house had a number of big 
bills to pay, that collections were a 
little slow and that the office would 
appreciate a little something on ac- 
count. That makes it simple and 
natural for the customer to agree 
with the salesman. Collections 
surely are slow—business is hard 
to get. The customer is in exactly 
the same position as the house. 
He’d be only too glad to send a 
check the moment he could, but the 
salesman knows how it is. 

Now, if the salesman, under 
such conditions, has to go right on 
pressing for the money to the point 
where he is forced to say that the 
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house won’t ship unless the old 
account is paid, then the stage is 
set for bad feeling. 

The worst method of all, yet 
one which is used all too often by 
a certain type of salesman, is to 
say something like this: “Well, 
Bill, you know me. Me, I'd carry 
you along for any amount. I know 
you're O.K. But honest, Bill, 
we've got the toughest credit man 
in the world. He’s the toughest 
bird you ever saw. He came down 
on me like a ton of brick this 
morning. Told me I had to collect 
this or at least get a good payment. 
You can see what I’m up against.” 

Such a case came to my atten- 
tion not long ago. The salesman 
reported what the customer had 
said: “Now, Joe, you're all right. 
I'll do business with you any time 
I can. But no more so-‘long as you 
are with that house. You're all 
right. I don’t blame you. You've 
got to do what you're told. But 
I’m all through with your house. 
And if they don’t want to ship, 
tell them they don’t have to, be- 
cause I’m all through with them. 
And I'll. pay them when I’m good 
and ready.” 

The salesman came in in a panic 
to report that that was the way the 
house lost customers in spite of his 
hard work. 

Of course, it is entirely obvious 
that that salesman lost a customer 
for his house and for himself 
through taking the position that 
actually he did not represent the 
company or its thought. Sounds 
like an exaggerated case, but it is 
really. one of the commonest ap- 
proaches used by salesmen who 
have to collect accounts. 

A sales manager handling a 
force of men calling on the retail 
drug trade ‘says this: “The im- 
portant thing is to get the salesman 
off to the right start when he first 
goes on to the territory. Dealers 
unconsciously get the habit of pay- 
ing one man and not paying an- 
other. We have had salesmen 
who were poor collectors on any 
territory and who let their dealers 
get into slow paying habits, while 
we have others who can take any 

territory and make collections snap. 
“Almost always; it depends upon 
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Two Canadian Offices 


for the better service 
of our clients 









HE service of Lord & Thomas and Logan is now 
extended to Canada by the acquisition of two 
Canadian Branches, one located at 67 Yonge Street, 
Toronto,and the other at 1434 St. Catherine Street W., 
Montreal. 

William Findlay, of Toronto, is in charge of our 
operations in Canada. He has become a Director and 
a Vice President of Lord & Thomas aad Logan. 


Mr. Findlay and his associates bring to us a long 
and successful experience in Canadian advertising. 
Through a number of important contacts with Amer- 
ican firms doing business in the Dominion they have 
achieved an outstanding reputation in the sphere of 
international advertising. 



























These new Canadian connections enable us to offer 
our clients a thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
Dominion, the viewpoints of its various peoples, the 
conditions which prevail in its markets, and the cov- 
erage and quality of its advertising mediums. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan, in Canada, is serving 
the following advertisers: 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS, LIMITED - : . Toronto 
Copper, Brass and Bronze 

CITIES SERVICE COMPANY . ‘ so yg . Toronto 
All Products 

COLGATE -PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. ‘ ‘ amir . Toronto 
All Products 

COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION . « New York 

Trade Promotion 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE . Ottawa 


Income Tax 
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DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE . Ottawa 
Export Trade 4 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, LIMITED . Toronto 
Dunbam Differential Vacuum Heating System 
GURNEY FOUNDRY COpemAatY. LIMITED ct % -Ti 
Boilers and Radiators 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY e ° . ° London, Ont. 
Holeproof Hosiery 
THE HOOVER COMPANY, LIMITED withtiy & qi 
Hoover Electric Cleaner 
IMPERIAL VARNISH & COLOR COMPANY e ‘ Toronto 
Flo-Glaze Paints and Varnishes 
KOTEX COMPANY St er et ge d Toronto 
Kotex Sanitary Napkins, Kleenex Cleansing Tissues 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS \ . «. Toronto 
Safety Campaign 
ONTARIO EQUITABLE LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED . ; Waterloo 
Insurance 


OWEN SOUND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Owen Sound, Ontario 


Great Lakes Navigation 
PEPSODENT COMPANY Toronto 
Pepsodent Dentifrice, Scientific ‘Products Company, Gets-It 

PERFECTION GLASS COMPANY . ‘ ° . . Montreal 
All Products” 

PETERBOROUGH CANOE COMPANY ‘ Peterborough, Ontario 
ower Boats 

PLAYFAIR, PATERSON & COMPANY " . ‘ . Toronto 

Investment Bankers 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY < ‘ , Peterborough 
All Products 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA : : - « New York 
All Products 


THE SIFTON NEWSPAPERS 

Daily Newspapers at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon. Farm Papers at Winnipeg, Regina 
THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 

Daily Newspapers at Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver 


STEWART SCULLY COMPANY, LIMITED ... é - Toronto 
Investment Bankers 
THOR-CANADIAN cosenany . ‘ . Toronto 
hor Electric Washers © 
VICTOR TALKING PFE on COMPANY . ‘ . - Montreal 
All Products 


LORD & THOMAS And LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine St. W. 
Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establish is a complete advertising agency, self con- 





tained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest 
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how the salesman starts out. If he 
goes right in, from the first, look- 
ing upon making collections as all 
in the day’s work, the trade gets 
_ the habit of paying him their 
ills. 

“The best man we have along 
that line walks in briskly, gets his 
statement out first, if he has one, 
and says: ‘A hundred and sixty- 
five dollars,’ or whatever the 
amount may be. Inasmuch as he 
calls every week, he is always on 
hand in time for the buyer to take 
his 2 per cent ten-day discount, so 
he takes his pencil and starts to 
figure the discount, usually aloud— 
particularly if he is working with 
a customer who is apt to be slow, 
if one will permit it. He follows 
that up by commenting upon the 
amount saved through the discount 
and how the good merchant pays 
taxes, rent and so on with his cash 
discounts. 

“In .other words, he makes it 
very, very hard for the customer 
to do anything. else but pay. If 
the customer was thinking about 
asking for more time, in most 
cases he changes his mind and 
thinks of some other house he can 
turn down more easily.” 

This reminds me of a merchant 
I know who started in business 
some years ago on a shoe string. 
We know each other well enough 
that it was not out of place for 
me to ask him, recently: “Some 
years back, when you were living 
and operating from hand to mouth, 
how did you do your stalling off of 
salesmen who wanted money? 
Whom did you pay first?” ; 

“Oh, that was easy,” he replied. 
“Some salesmen turn down easi'y 
and others don’t. You can get rid 
of some without giving them an 
order. Others can’t be sent away 
so readily. You can get rid of 
many a salesman with a hard luck 
story, when he wants to collect a 
bill. Others wilt under a mere 
stern look. 

“The same quality which makes 
it hard to send some salesmen 
away without an order makes it 
hard to get rid of some men with- 
out paying the bill. 

“Some salesmen can be sent 
away rejgicing, just so they get an 
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order, regardless of size. Such 
salesmen can often be sent along 
seemingly happy and satisfied if 
they get a few dollars on account. 

“Every merchant who is pressed 
for money knows who will wait 
and who will not. Naturally the 
house or the salesman inclined to 
be patient will be kept waiting. 
We don’t mind asking some people 
for a loan. We'd hesitate to ask 
others. It is the same with col- 
lections. I know salesmen whom 
one just naturally pays. And 
others to whom I can say ‘scat— 
get out of here—what do you mean 
kidding me? You know mighty 
well I’ll be paying you pretty soon. 
If you don’t want to string along 
with me, say so; otherwise quit 
kidding.’ ” 

“Just about the most annoying 
situation I ever had,” a merchant 
told me once, “was when I was 
first starting out in business. I 
had a limited amount of money, 
but I intended +o make it go as far 
as I could.. I paid three months’ 
rent in advance to get a favorable 
lease. Then I placed an order for 
fixtures. I arranged to pay cash 
for these, taking over a second- 
hand outfit which the fixture people 
sold me at a low price on the basis 
of cash when I placed the order. 
There would be some charges for 
installation and so on, but the 
salesman with whom I dealt said 
that would be billed through in the 
regular way. 

“Then the salesman sold me one 
or two small fixtures which were 
also to be billed. The amount was 
small—something less than $100. 

“Then I was busily engaged 
buying stock and attending to a 
thousand and one last minute de- 
tails. I ran down to Chicago for a 
few days, expecting the fixtures 
would be installed while I was 
away. When I returned, nothing 
had been done. It was a desperate 
situation, with stock due to arrive. 
I called up the fixture people and 
was informed that since the tran- 
saction was on a cash basis, no ac- 
count had been opened and the 
fixtures could not be moved in and 
installed until the balance due had 
been paid. The credit man was 
surprised that the salesman had 
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overlooked the matter and that sort 


of thing. 

“Later on I discovered that the 
salesman was at fault. He knew 
the rules of his house and he knew 
that the formality of opening an 
account had not been gone through. 
But he hesitated to ask me for the 
small amount, and later forgot it. 

“All this annoying situation was 
the result of a salesman being 
backward about explaining his 
firm’s’ credit situation. The worst 
of it was that by the time all this 
transpired I was down to almost 
my last dollar and holding my 
breath, waiting for the first day’s 
cash receipts.” 

Over and over again one hears 
the same story—the salesman hesi- 
tating to talk over the credit situa- 
tion, only to leave the customer 
later on in a difficult position. 

Probably the best rule for the 
salesman to follow, and for the 
same reason the best one for sales 
managers to put before their men, 
was suggested to me some years 
ago by Tom Fletcher, credit man- 
ager of The Borden Company. 

We were talking about the sales- 
man and the credit problem and his 
comment was this: “Nine times out 
of ten there is no credit problem 
when there is perfect frankness on 
both sides. Many salesmen “ail to 
realize that the function of the 
credit department is not to curtail 
sales but to encourage sales. When 
the salesman really appreciates that 
fact, he looks upon the credit prob- 
lem through different eyes and can 
pass it on to the customer or pros- 
pective customer in the same light. 

“The efficient credit manager and 
the properly conceived credit de- 
partment are constantly at work 
showing buyers how to pay their 
bills. The really intelligent mer- 
chant seldom has a credit problem. 
If he does have one, he is quick to 
talk it over with his banker and 
with the firm from which he buys 
and a solution is worked out. The 
salesman who understands and ap- 
preciates credits knows this and 
works along the same lines, teach- 
ing his customers how to use the 
banker and the credit man and 
their*advice and help. 

“The only business man who 
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ordinarily has credit problems is 
the man who refuses to consider 
these problems as business prob- 
lems, who is either trying to oper- 
ate without sufficient capital or 
without proper credit relations or 
who is either unable or unwilling 
to work with his banker and with 
the credit departments of firms 
from whom he buys. 

“There is nothing mysterious 
about credit management and there 
is nothing about it which should 
embarrass the customer. More 
often than not the credit problem, 
when it does arise, could have been 
circumvented had the salesman ‘or 
the sales representative been com- 
pletely frank with the prospective 
customer and, through his own 
frankness, developed frankness on 
the part of the customer. 

“Tt is when the credit manager 
finds himself kept in the dark, 
when the salesman rather hopes he 
can get an order shipped by say- 
ing nothing, when the customer is 
afraid to place the facts before the 
creditor, that is when there are 
credit problems. And when. such 
credit problems do arise, the up- 
shot often is that the customer 
wishes to soothe himself by becom- 
ing indignant with the creditor. 
That’s human nature. 

“The nub of the situation is, 
then, that thorough and complete 
frankness by the salesman, both 
toward the customer and toward 
his own credit department, is the 
surest way to keep relations pleas- 
ant, in a credit way, between the 
firm and its customers.” 





Rainier National Soap Again 
to Be Advertised 


The Rainier Mine Company, Benning- 
ton, Vt., maker of Rainier Natural soap, 
has appointed The Porter yy 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. New _England 
newspapers will be used to re-introduce 
this soap, which was sold many years 
ago but which has been off the market. 





Appoints H. K. McCann 
Agency 
The Los Angeles office of The H. K. 
McCann Company is now directing the 
account of Tritex, Inc., Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of Tritex, a household 
bleach and disinfectant. 
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WHAT If ENOUGH 
DISTRIBUTION 





On Paint 
On Radio 
On Beverages ‘ 
On Sheets 


Talk distribution to the Boone Man 
and he answers this question in any 
of his markets with a fine working 
knowledge of what is what — and 
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ADVERTISING 








ested in, the Boone Man and his boiled- 
down first-hand information can play 
an important and helpful part in al- 
most any consumer campaign if you 
will let him. 





CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


, 9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
inthhrop Square _‘ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 
Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 
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Is Past History a Liar? 


Yes—If It Indicates That Your Future Market Is Limited 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


F the social and business worlds 

are learning any particular 
thing in these strenuous days, it is 
that traditions have been greatly 
over-valued. The problem in re- 
frigeration today is not simply that 
of producing more and better ice 
to supply the needs of an increas- 
ing population. The problem of 
heating is not: simply one of more 
and better coal. Ice and coal are 
fighting for a share in the busi- 
nesses in which yesterday they 
were the principal products. How 
valuable is the past history of ice 
in meeting competition with elec- 
trical refrigeration in the home? 
If the ice industry is to grow, new 
history must be made for it. 

The fruits obtained from big 
advertising have been the result 
of breaking down traditions, be- 
lieving that past history was a lie 
so far as it might indicate future 
sales potential. 

Coca-Cola—Canada Dry—Clic- 
quot Club—are outstanding among 
beverages. Each became so by 
recognizing that past history of 
drink sales was no criterion of the 
extent of thirst. Do they, by any 
chance, or do any of their lesser 
competitors, think that the thirst 
market has reached its saturation 
point? If so, they'd better believe 
that even their past history is tell- 
ing them the lie of understatement. 

The biggest liar in business 
(unconscious liar of course) is the 
fellow with the saturation point 
complex; the man who sees the 
saturation point next year or the 
year after. 

The man who uses “The Law of 
Diminishing Returns” as a choice 
conversational phrase is in danger 
of seeing a diminishing return 
situation years before it is in sight. 

Campbell acted as if past history 
was a liar as to the possibilities of 
soup. Campbell furnished an im- 
portant example of bigger pro- 
motion with vastly bigger, yes, 


inconceivably bigger, sales results. 
Shall we then conclude that Camp- 
bell’s present stride is the ultimate 


in the sales promotion of soup? 
History of soup may still be a liar 
in the restrictions which its past 
places upon its future. 

If the nation has $60,000,000,000 
to spend, invest or save this year, 
may we not have $100,000,000,000 
within a very few years? 

Are we still afraid of success? 
Is trying to repeat this year next 
year the best thing we can think 
of to do? Do we think that 
spending has become so wasteful 
that saving, the cutting of corners, 
elimination of waste, priceless as 
they undoubtedly are, can ever be 
substitutes for progressive promo- 
tion? 

Human temperaments and hu- 

man habits of thought affect this 
picture immensely. Some of us 
are old enough to remember how 
Colonel Pope promoted the Co- 
lumbia bicycle. He and others 
pushed bicycle sales beyond any- 
body’s conception of possibility. 
Later the motor car set the limita- 
tions for the growth of bicycle 
sales, or the bicycle men thought 
it did. Yet there are approximately 
300,000 bicycles in daily use in 
Amsterdam, Holland. 
- Victor and a few others obtained 
and maintained the sale of phono- 
graphs and records to an un- 
dreamed of extent. Possibly radio 
will do to phonographs something 
of what the motor car did to bi- 
cycles, possibly not. 


Eternal Demands 


In many minds and with many 
temperaments, these historic facts 
may seem to be danger signals, 
pointing to the rise, the riding on 
the crest, and then the rapidly or 
slowly ebbing progress of an in- 
dustry, any industry. Not any in- 
dustry, just a few industries. 
Hunger, thirst, desire to be. beauti- 
ful, the need to be clothed, the ap- 
petite for reading, for travel, for 
amusement, for education, such 
things are eternal. It is the job 
of advertising to show where such 
needs can be supplied and even to 
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show more needs to people uncon- 
scious of needs or indifferent about 
them. 

Strange but true, our very efforts 
to improve advertising, to make it 
more economical and all that, are 
very apt to slow up advertising. 
Research, discussions of the paid 
testimonial and other styles of 
copy, market analyses, budgeting, 
standardization, analysis of me- 
diums and circulations, these ad- 
juncts of advertising are essential, 
but only essential as they help 
determine the two vital elements 
of advertising—which are copy 
and space. 


Poor Man Cannot Afford 


Economies 
Human __ temperament often 
makes these adjuncts the stum- 


bling blocks which keep a busi- 
of ad- 


ness from the quantity 
vertising it needs. The normal 
process is to get going, build 


up something by promotion until 
it is growing so fast and so 
big that it can afford economies. 
The extremely poor man cannot 
afford economies and he is rarely 
permitted to practice them. True, 
he can go without, and often has 
to—but if he can’t afford more 
than a bucket of coal at a time, or 
three potatoes, or a quarter of a 
pound of meat, he pays top prices 
for them. It is costly to divide 
and store and distribute a car- 
load of coal in hod-full lots, and 
the poor man has to pay that cost. 

The man who buys advertising 
in hod-fulls is up against that 
same principle. The agent who 
deals in big lots can’t afford to 


serve him. The small advertiser 
dealing in uneconomic units is 
often served by an uneconomic 


agent, one, perhaps, who mistakes 
his own day’s wages as a workman 
for the profits of a personal busi- 
ness, 

The free-lance is justified in get- 
ting as good wages as he can and 
working only for those wages. 
The man who has a business or- 
ganization, however small, should 
be making a profit as well as his 
own salary. 

Generally speaking, the right 
kind of management is apt to take 
its responsibilities somewhat in 
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this order: 1. Promotion, 2. Pro- 
duction, 3. Sales. 

Separating Promotion and Sales 
in this way, with Production in 
between, we get the three para- 
mount elements in wholesome order. 
Production and sales are that Pro- 
motion may be possible. 

A man may be in business pri- 
marily because he likes to make 
things, or because he likes to sell 
them. If, however, he is not 
promoting a profitable business, he 
might just as well be satisfying 
his personal taste by whittling 
toys for his children or working 
behind a counter. 

Then he would be doing what he 
likes without the need of promo- 
tion, which possibly may be irk- 
some to him. 

Promotion, to a _ production 
lover, is the price he has to pay 
for ability to produce extensively. 
If he loves promotion because of 
what it does for him, he will try 
to spend all he needs to buy it. 
When he demurs at the cost, 
starves his promotion, economizes 
unduly on it, he is slighting the 
public and almost insulting his 
market. He forgets that the pub- 
lic is busy and has adopted an easy 
method of having its wants 
brought to its attention through 
advertising. He is paying no com- 
pliment to his customer when he 
thinks that his production is so 
excellent that the customer will 
hunt him up. 

When he thinks that last year’s 
advertising will do most of this 
year’s promotion, he is saving at 
the spigot and wasting at the 
bung hole, because he is about to 
over-produce, which is very waste- 
ful. 

When he thinks he can beat the 
game by investigation instead of 
space, by analysis of market in- 
stead of market promotion, he 
loses the value of investigation, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, as 
things now are, is valuable only as 
it shows him how to use more 
space well. 

Take a man by the hand, with a 
warm friendly clasp, and you can 
lead him to step into the next 
room and see what you have to 
show him. That is advertising, 
rightly done. When I think last 
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A Leadin; 
makes a $9 sinvestme: 


7. managing head of the leading firm of clothiers and outfitters ina} © Sty 
large mid-western city reads Men’s Wear* regularly and thoroughly. A few sale ar 
weeks ago he wrote us to say that the magazine, with its statistical survey of Co. cai 
style trends, and its wealth of selling, display and advertising ideas, had each— 
proved so valuable to him that he wanted to enter additional subscriptions and thi 


for every one of his 37 salesmen. His firm pays $76 a year to have its staff Ev 
read Men’s Wear, and they all regard it as a profitable investment. and in: 
to stud 


It is worth noting that Fairchild Publications, while often taken by the 


score in merchantile establishments, are always sold at full price. There are TI 
no reduced rates for bulk subscriptions; no rebates or discounts of any sort. up-to-t 
Every copy of a Fairchild Publication counted as net paid is 100% fully paid selling 
at the regular single copy or subscription rate. — 

outstan 


On this account the bulk subscriptions on our books are doubly signifi- 
cant. Franklin Simon, New York department store, for example, pays TI 
$547.00 a year in subscriptions to the various Fairchild Publications read 











by its staff. Bamberger’s of Newark has 89 copies of Women’s Wear Daily prose 
alone, delivered every day, and regards $534 a year as not too much to pay en 
for the service of that paper. Taylor’s of Cleveland carries 140 subscriptions *In 
The FAURCHILPUI 
EAST 13 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPH§: LOUIS 
WASHINGTON DALLAS ROCHESTER TROFENNA 
RETAILING STYLE SOURCES DAILY 
A Weekly Newspaper of SModern tome aaa Ad CABG Magazin Textile-App 
Established, Jan. 5, 1929 WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY} 17889 
The Retailer's Newspaper | 
FAIRCHILD’S, INTERNATIONAL 29,634 net paid (ABC) ME 
: d MAN-—and his clothes—LONDO§ The Mei 
An International Textile and Style British and Continental Style N: 14,385 


Monthly—8,000 distribution 11,000—over 9,000 net paid distribu 
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to Style Sources. The retail field is full of such instances. The whole- 











ina 
few § sale and manufacturing fields are hardly less so. The American Woolen 
xy of | Co. carries 75 subscriptions to the Daily News Record at $12.00 per year 
had § each—a total subscription of $900 a year for this one important publication, 
ions | and this Company uses other Fairchild Publications as well. 
staff Even more significant is the fact that such fast-stepping firms expect 
and in some cases require their executives, their buyers, and their salespeople 
they °° study the Fairchild Publications. 
i The reason is that no other publications supply in such complete and 
sort. Up-to-the-minute form that news of style, of market conditions, of credit, of 
paid selling and merchandising methods on which the textile-apparel world is 
utterly dependent. And that, too, is why the Fairchild Publications are such 
: outstanding mediums for advertising. 
nifi- * * * 
oa The Fairchild Marketing Research Department is at the service of Ad- 
ait vertising Managers and Agency Men in search of basic data of the textile- 
a apparel market. Its analysis “Influencing the Trade” is worth sending for. 
Jons *In the West, Men’s Wear—Chicago Apparel Gazette. 
EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PH. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
TROPENNA LONDON BRUSSELS BERLIN PARIS 
DAILY NEWS RECORD FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
* 2 Textile-Apparel News and Ideas LONDON—PARIS 
by), Se awes FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 
) MEN’S WEAR of the Textile-Apparel Field 
NDOG = The Men’s Style Authority FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
Ne 14,385 net paid (ABC) ANALYSIS 


tribu 
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year’s friendly hand clasp is going 
to bring a man in to see this year’s 
show, I am very apt to kid my- 
self, but if I give a warm hand 
clasp to a man who remembers 
last year’s hand clasp pleasantly,. I 
have double power. That is the 
cumulative power of continuous 
advertising. 

One who performs brilliantly 
with personal salesmanship is apt 
to see advertising as a shot in the 
dark, to forget the need of wider 
spread promotion that he and a 
group of men like him can pos- 
sibly effect by personal contact. 

I may think that past history 
shows me I have enough friends, 
don’t need any more, don’t need to 
give them much attention to keep 
them friendly. Then past history 
is lying to me. A million things 
are taking their attention away 
from me, and they have only a 
limited amount of attention to 
give me anyway. 

Successful businesses must grow 
to live. I’ve got to get more 
friends to keep those I have. 

Past history shows me _ the 
values in production economies, 
actual saving of cost dollars. If 
I think that means I can sow less 
promotion seed per acre and ex- 
pect as big a crop, then past his- 
tory lies to me again. 

Many publications of vast. cir- 
culation, high advertising rates, 
thousands of chain stores, agen- 
cies and new agencies galore, 
peddlers (aristocratic and muckers) 
at the door every day, unheard of 
quantity production of thousands 
of things, strenuous sales competi- 
tion in every line, houses so full of 
stuff that even the attic is crowded, 
new products crowding out the old 
ones before they are half used up, 
stocks soaring, colleges swamped 


with students, one, two, three 
automobiles to the family. 
What are we coming to? How 


can we make and digest all this 
merchandise? Isn’t the saturation 
point right around the corner? 
Past history would indicate that 
it is. Are we fatuous to think 
that it isn’t? We mustn’t make 
the mistake of thinking that our 
population is unlimited. We know 
that it is something over 100,000,- 
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000. There is a limit somewhere to 
what 100,000,000 people can spend, 
even though they can spend more 
than they have spent. 

Isn’t it really our public ideal to 
increase individual wealth, elevate 
the average scale of living, do 
more work in less time and enjoy 
more? Our presidents and econo- 
mists tell us that it is. 

We can look at the present con- 
dition of industry as a foretaste of 
that, as I frankly say I do, or we 
can shiver with the apprehension 
that we are going too far. 


Shorter Dresses and More of Them 


The industrial procession is big 
and marching fast. The will of 
the vast multitude of people to 
better themselves is behind it. The 
successful industrialist carries many 
others with him into personal 
profits. Desires and needs increase 
even faster than personal income 
increases. Even excessive spend- 
ing of one’s own money incites one 
to more competent and lucrative 
efforts. 

Along with our enormous pro- 
duction and highly competitive 
distribution we also have a will- 
ingness and ability to buy which 
passes belief. 

Roy Dickinson wrote very inter- 
estingly about the textile industry 
and its need of advertising.* What 
if the quantity of material in a 
woman’s dress has diminished? 
What if attractive dresses can be 
produced cheaply? Did any wo- 
man ever think she had enough 
dresses? Isn’t there a tremendous 
possibility in the opportunity to 
have more frocks at the same 
money? Of course women seize 
that opportunity themselves, just 
as people buy other things on their 
own initiative, yet a great advertis- 
ing opportunity lies here. 

Is past history a lie in the tex- 
tile business? It is if it indicates 
either that that industry needs to 
be in a prolonged slump or that 
the fickleness of style makes it 
economically impossible to use ad- 
vertising extensively. The textile 
industry can either produce all the 





*“What Is an Adequate Advertising 
Appropriation?” Printers’ Ink, April 
18, 1929, page 17. 
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cloth needed for garments and 
other things and nearly starve to 
death doing it, or it can promote 
itself into expansion of sales and 
increase of profits. 

Past history is a liar or not ac- 
cording to how we look at it. If 
we see it, as we might, as indicat- 
ing possibilities of even more rapid 
industrial expansion, we read its 
business message truly. Then we 
must multiply past performance 
by a large number. 

If we see in past history a set 
of panics, and in the immediate 
past a development which looks 
topheavy, if we see a_ business 
situation which points us to the 
cyclone cellar, then we let past 
history lie to us. 

It is possible that we may have 
another panic, though we have 
safeguarded pretty well against it. 
If it comes, some over-expansion- 
ists may help it to come, but they 
will not be half as much to blame 
as those who look at past history 
with fear. If it comes, then, as 
always, the big and consistent pro- 
motionists will be the ones who 
will ride it out with ease. 

Warning. In thinking or writ- 
ing about the theme of promoting 
large businesses or industries it 
should be borne in mind that what 
seems like exaggeration of possi- 
bilities is very apt to be under- 
statement. Again and again I have 
known real advertisers to set as 
their ultimate goal, to be reached 
in ten years, a figure which they 
reached and passed within three or 
four years. The receptivity of the 
public to merchandise is not a bot- 
tomless pit—but it is a big hole, 
the bottom of which, to date, we 
have barely covered. So the real 
warning is not, “look out for the 
exaggeration of that enthusiast 
and go slowly,” but rather, “he 
thinks he is a salesman of pro- 
motive effort, but he doesn’t know 
the half of it.” 

As I switch my personal point of 
view from that of advertising man 
to that of consumer, I begin to see 
that eagerness to buy in a new 
light and to get a new idea of its 
enormous extent. I begin to real- 
ize how many people truly regard 
the manufacturer as their friend, 
end their sane reasons for doing 
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so; such reasons as the manu fac- 
turer’s place in wage paying and 
in general prosperity as well as 
the satisfaction and pleasure re- 
ceived from the manufacturer’s 
products. I see that the manu- 
facturer’s popularity is on a 
sounder basis than that of the 
successful politician, that it will 
probably last longer, cause less 
disappointment, and if properly 
nourished may also grow faster. 


E. P. Warner Made Editor of 
“Aviation” 


Edward P. Warner, formerly Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy for Avia- 
tion, and, until recently, professor of 
aeronautical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will 
join the staff of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, on July 1. 
He will become editor of Av iation, and, 
in addition, will act as aviation advisor 
for other of the company’s publications. 

Earl D. Osborn, former publisher 
and present editor of Aviation, will con- 
tinue his connection with the magazine 
as contributing editor. 





New Account for Louis H. 
Frohman Agency 


The American Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, New York, licensee and manufac- 
turer in the United States and Canada 
of the Italian Savoia-Marchetti amphi- 
bian airplanes and flying boats, has 
appointed Louis H. Frohman, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
class and aviation publication are be- 
ing used. 


Advanced by Standard Oil of 
California 


J. E. Balsey, formerly district sales 
manager at Oakland, and G. H. Rich- 
ardson, formerly assistant manager of 
the lubricating oil division of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, have 
been appointed manager and assistant 
manager, respectively, of the newly- 
created specialty division of the sales 
department of that organization. 








Appoints Arthur Hirshon 


Agency 

The Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of de Valee, Inc., of that city, 
maker of French hosiery. Business 
papers and women’s publications will 
be used. 


L. A. Loeb with Peck Agency 

Lester A. Loeb, for the last seven 
vears head of Lester A. Loeb, Inc., 
New York, has joined the Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city. 








Juni 
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; ae have a 


choice of four newspapers in 
Portland. In May the 977 dis- 
play advertisers who used these 







newspapers chose as follows: 






741 or 76% used The Oregonian 
<4 Morning © 











549 or 56% used the second paper 
<4 Evening > 


257 or 26% used the third paper 
<4 Evening > 


257 or 26% used the fourth paper 
<4 Evening > 


--- These figures are an accurate 
index to the month-in-month-out 
advertising leadership of The 
Oregonian in a rich market of a 
million and a quarter population. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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No one buying shoes would expect to find 
pleasure, comfort or profit in two right shoes 
or two left shoes. Yet some advertisers who 
have tried to walk off with the Boston market 
have found the going painful and hard because, 
figuratively, they have tried to do so with two 
lefts. 


On the other hand, many advertisers have 
found the going easy, comfortable and prcfit- 
able because they have recognized Boston for 
what it is, two markets as distinct from each 
other as rights and lefts in footwear. In Bos- 


ton the people are divided into two peculiarly 
separate groups. Age-old differences in en- 
vironment, tradition, sentiment and prefer- 
ences have established this condition. Any 
advertising campaign designed to reach all of 
Boston must cover both: groups to be success- 
ful. 


This group separation is reflected by the 
Boston newspapers. The more important of 
the two groups to the advertiser is served by 
the Herald-Traveler. Three other newspapers 
share the favors of the people composing the 
second group. 
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The best evidence of group importance in 
the matter of advertising responsiveness and 
buying willingness is found in the amount of 
advertising lineage carried by the four major 
daily papers. In 1928, as in previous years, 
the Herald-Traveler carried the greatest total 
of advertising lineage of any Boston news- 
paper. This dominating total indicates that 
advertisers place a considerably higher valu- 
ation on the unit of circulation of the Herald- 
Traveler than they do on the unit of any other 
large daily circulation in the city. 

Both sections of Boston’s divided market 
can be adequately and profitably reached by 
advertising, provided two newspapers are 
used. One of these papers must be the Herald- 
Traveler, for no other major daily duplicates 
any considerable portion of the Herald- 
Traveler’s circulation. Any one of the other 
three newspapers may be used to supplement 
the Herald-Traveler and reach most of the 
other group. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald- 


Traveler has been first in na- 

GEORGE A. McDEVITT tional advertising, including all 

COMPANY, 250 Park Avenue, financial, automobile and pub- 

New York, N. Y.—914 Peoples lication advertising among Bos- 
Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. ton daily papers. 


<L.D-TRAVELER 
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First 
in Argentina 


In circulation. No other paper in the Argen- 
tine has nearly so many readers as La Prensa. 
And no other world paper serves so wealthy 
a public, per capita. 


In special features and services. La Prensa 
prints its own color magazine and rotogravure 
sections. Its stories and articles by foremost 
writers and world leaders are exclusively its 
own—never syndicated. Its cable news ser- 
vice is the greatest in the world. 


In national influence. As the paper of the 
people, La Prensa has become as much a part 
of the national life of the population as the 
constitution itself. 


In advertising. La Prensa carries more ad- 
vertising than any other paper in its great 
field. Because first, it is naturally the first 
paper to which American advertisers turn for 
the profitable introduction and sale of their 
products in this prosperous market. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires 





















































Pacific Coast Clubs Get Five-Year 






Program 


Four Objectives Outlined by Retiring President, K. L. Hamman— 
Raymond P. Kelley Elected President 


DEFINITE plan, covering 

four objectives, fulfillment of 
which is the goal to be reached 
during the next five years by the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion, was outlined before the asso- 
ciation’s twenty-sixth convention 
held at Oakland, Calif., last week. 
The plan, which was presented by 
K. L. Hamman, retiring president, 
proposes the following purposes: 


1. To make advertising best function 
as an economic factor in the interest of 
buyer and seller by: 

(a) Creating in the mind of the buyer 
a better understanding of and confi- 
dence in advertising as an aid to buy- 
ing. 

(b) By serving in a broad and helpful 
way those engaged in merchandising 
and advertising. 

(c) By engaging in such activities as 
will further intelligent use of advertis- 
ing and point the way to its profitable 
employment. 

2. To raise the standard of advertis- 
ing practice in its broadest sense through 
the education of those now engaged in, 
and those who may wish to engage in, 
the business of advertising, through 
study circles, educational courses, round 
table dinners and the utilization of 
existing educational facilities. 

3. To contrioute to civic progress by 
initiating and furthering worthy com- 
munity activities, particularly those of 
constructive publicity value to the cum- 
munity, and which are not obvious 
province of other organizations and 
which will not divert interest from the 
major objectives hitherto outlined. 

4. To promote fellowship among club 
members and member clubs, and among 
all who are interested in advertising 
and its related activities. 


This program was outlined as a 
guide to the work of the associa- 
tion and its thirty member clubs 
representing about twenty-four 
cities in the territory which covers 
the Twelfth District of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
These clubs sent more than 500 
delegates to the convention. There 
were present at some of the ses- 
sions in the four-dav meeting more 
than 2,000 people interested in the 
work of organized advertising in- 
terests on the Pacific Coast. 

Among the more than sixty 
speakers introduced to the conven- 





tion, there were spokesmen for 
every phase of advertising. From 
Chicago there came John Benson, 
president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
and from New York, F. J. Ross, 
treasurer of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau. Most of the 
speakers were commandeered from 
home talent and some of these de- 
scribed the accomplishments and 
experiences of Pacific Coast adver- 
tisers who have achieved national 
prominence, as for example, the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, 
and the Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Extracts from these and other 
addresses follow at the close of this 
report. 

A feature of these Pacific Coast 
meetings are the final awards made 
to members of clubs who, having 
entered into contests and exhibits 
through their local clubs, have, by 
elimination, been selected to appear 
before the general convention. 
There is a series of three three- 
minute speaking contests and an 
advertising exhibit. Rollin C. 
Ayres, who has long been promi- 
nent in the development of the as- 
sociation, presided over the finals 
in the speaking contest. 

For the best speech on “How 
Can an Advertising Club Best In- 
crease Public Confidence in Adver- 
tising?” a prize was awarded to 
W. H. Mackie, of Los Angeles; 
for “How Can an Advertising Club 
Best Conduct or Direct an Educa- 
tional Campaign to Promote a 
Better Understanding of Advertis- 
ing Among Its Members?” Lillian 
Paull, of Spokane, and “How Can 
an Advertising Club Best Initiate, 
Assist in or Conduct a Worthy 
Civic Activity, Particularly One 
That Brings Desirable Publicity to 
the Community?” to C. E. Starling, 
of Spokane. 

The Spokane Club also was sig- 
nally honored in receiving a prize 














for convention attendance. The 
Fresno Club was the winner for 
best attendance of a club traveling 
less than 200 miles to Oakland. It 
registered 41 per cent of its quota. 
The Spokane club’s award was in 
the class traveling more than 200 
miles. Its quota percentage was 169. 





Raymond P. Kelley 


Selection of Spokane as the 1930 
convention city followed the usual 
practice of holding conventions in 
the home of the newly-elected presi- 
dent. Raymond P. Kelley, of the 
Syverson-Kelley Company, Inc., 
Spokane, was chosen president. 

The following were elected vice- 
presidents : Howard S. McKay, Los 
Angeles; Lou Townsend, San 
Francisco; H. B. Robinson, Port- 
land; C. G. Jennings, Tacoma, and 
Jerry Cundiff, Walla Walla. A. 
W. Burch, Spokane, was elected 
secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Jose- 
phine Clancy, in charge of women’s 
affairs at large. 

F. H. Hager, of the Spokane 
Chronicle, was chosen to head the 
Association of Pacific Coast Clas- 
sified Managers, affiliated with the 
club association. J. J. Tierney, 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Two outstanding suggestions 
were advanced for the consideration 
of classified managers. One con- 
cerned the recommendation by R. 
E. Seiler, general manager of clas- 
sified advertising for the Hearsi 
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Newspapers, that rates be adjusted 
in favor of transient advertisers. 
These advertisers in contrast to 
professional advertisers are gradu- 
ally falling away because of the 
tendency to higher rates. 

Carl Nissen, Los Angeles Herald, 
suggested the adoption of a layout 
which would run classified across 
the lower two-thirds of pages, thus 
permitting news matter on the up- 
per one-third. 

Awards to the winning entries in 
the exhibition of advertising were 
made by a committee of judges of 
which John Cuddy was chairman. 
Selection was made of each entry 
deemed the best example in the 
classification submitted. In the list 
which follows there is given, in 
order, the classification, the donor 
of the award and the winning en- 
try: 


Campaign for a single product, Port- 
land Oregonian, Honig-Cooper Co. for 
the Iron Fireman campaign; Campaign 
for a family ¢ products, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange; Department store campaign, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Hale Bros., 
San Francisco: Campaign for women’s 
apparel, Seattle Times, The White 
House, San Francisco: Campaign for 
men’s apparel, Portland Telegram, 
Harris & Frank, Los Angeles; 

Furniture store campaign, Portland 
Journal, Barker Bros., Los Angeles; 
Retail campaign, unclassified, San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, Crossley-Failing Inc., for 
U. S. Bakery, Portland; Financial cam- 
paign, Bank of Italy, National Trust & 
Savings Association; Community cam- 
paign, Warwick Carpenter, to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, for All-Year Club 
of Southern California; Direct-mail cam- 
paign, printed matter. Recorder Printing 
& Publishing Co., D’Evelyn & Wads- 
worth, San Francisco, for Everett Pulp 
& Paper Co.; 

Car-card campaign, Pacific Railways 
Advertising Co., California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange; Farm paper campaign, 
Pacific Rural Press, Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, for Germain Seed Co.; Outdoor 
campaign, Foster & Kleiser Co., to 
Broadmoor, Seattle; Public Utility, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., to Dan B. 
Miner Co., Los Angeles for Depart- 
ment of Light & Power, City of Los 
Angeles. Campaign best for typographic 
excellence, — e Composition Co., 
to Southwest Lithographic Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Window ‘and store display campaign, 
Schmidt Lithograph Co., to California 
Fruit Growers Exchange; Dealer helps, 
to Botsford-Constantine, Portland, for 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, and for best 
Better Business Bureau accomplish- 
ments, Spokane Spokesman-Review, to 


Long Beach Advertising Club. 


All of the exhibits on display at 
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The Most Powerful Sel pe nae on the PacificCoast 

is 
LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD 





Located in the fifth city of the Nation in size—in per 
capita buying power, the first. 


Six Days a Week The Evening Herald is the pre- 
dominant newspaper in every section of Los Angeles. 
Whether it be in the Wilshire District or the Northeast 
Section—in Hollywood or the Southwest District. The 
Evening Herald reaches thousands more readers Daily 
than any other Los Angeles Newspaper, Morning or 
Evening. 


Naturally it follows that The Evening Herald carries 
far more advertising than any other Los Angeles Daily. 
In both National and Locai Display Advertising, The 
Evening Herald consistently leads its nearest competitor 
(a morning paper) by thousands of lines monthly, and 
leads BOTH other Los Angeles evening papers COM- 
BINED. by a substantial margin. 


These Cold Figures Tell the Story : 


The circulation of The Los Angeles Evening 
Herald for the Six Months ending March 31, 1929, 
was 229,159. This was 24,914 MORE than the 
Second Daily (a morning paper) and 86,082 MORE 
than the Second Afternoon Paper. 


Media Records, Inc., of New York, reports that 
in the First Five Months of this year, The Evening 
Herald carried 5,728,703 agate lines of Display 
Advertising. This was 1,505,538 lines MORE than 
were carried by the Second Daily (a morning 
Paper) and 2,335,988 lines MORE‘than the Second 
Afternoon Paper. 


Obviously then—Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles 


Must Begin With The Evening Herald 


Representatives 
New York Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 
Detroit San Francisco 
JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
5-117 General Motors Bidg. 610 Hearst Bldg. 
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MILLION LINES 
GAIN! 


N Printers’ Ink several weeks ago, 

a couple of newspapers were toot- 
ing the brass about their “sensational 
linage gains” in the first five months 
of the year. 


The “Detroit Times” was proud of 
its increase of 780,702 lines. 


Up in a land made famous by a 
now defunct beverage, the “Milwau- 
kee Journal” whooped it up to the 
tune of a 5-month gain of 528,217 
lines. 

But here in the Rubber Center of 
the world a newspaper is marking 
up, month after month, new records 
which by the end of the year may 
stamp it as the newpaper linage 
“phenom” of 1929. ‘ 


In the first five months of 1929 
the Akron Times-Press hung up a 
daily advertising gain of 904,505 
agate lines! 


In the month of May, alone, the 
daily net paid advertising gain 
amounted to nearly a quarter-million 
lines—216,368, to be exact! The 
largest one-month linage gain in the 
history of the paper. 


Twenty-six out of the 31 days in 








the month of May the Times-Press 
gained! 

For seventeen consecutive days in 
May the Times-Press gained! 

In these five months this news- 
paper ran more advertising than it 
ever ran before in any similar period 
in its history. 

And the end is not yet! 

As this magazine goes to press, 
the Times-Press is still making 
gains, phenomenal gains, with every 
indication that in the first half-year 
of 1929 it will print more than a 
million lines more advertising than 
it did in 1928! 

Surely, here is an indication of 
Times-Press advertising produc- 
tivity! The merchants of our city, 
and the national advertisers of 
America, could write us no better 
testimonial to the results obtained 
from Times-Press space. 

Without resorting to lead-pipe 
methods of any nature—for the 
policy of the Times-Press is op- 
posed to “Special advertising’”—only 
on its merits as a superior adver- 
tising medium, this newspaper has 
won for itself a leading place in the 
business life of the community: 

We are proud of our linage record. 
Those who have used Times-Press 
space are proud of their judgment— 
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for it has put dollars in their cash This interesting booklet also gives 
registers, and profit in their pockets! | the following figures about Akron’s 
automobile registration : 















qn 
WET OD vx cds en sicas 61,154 
AUTOMOBILES Motor Trucks .......... 5,573 
—WITH SAFETY WU ridetectdudsnawsiawe 76 
“ ACTS and Figures of the Auto- EE cat olavixbacesteat 175 
mobile Industry—1929 Edition,” Total Motor Vehicles.... 66,978 
issued recently by the National These figures are for the city of 






Automobile Chamber of Commerce, | Akron only. They do not include 
tells an interesting story about the | the suburbs. 




























Akronaria. 
In only 19 American cities of over 

RESS 100,000 population were there fewer FREE 
oe automobile accident fatalities in 1928 E issue each month an 8-page 
Ging than in 1927—and Akron ranked report of Akronaria business 
Press 10th among these cities in its per- | conditions as they influence adver- 

centage of decrease. tising and sales work in this terri- 
ys in Only one other Ohio city—Toledo— | tory. You should be on the mailing 

appears in this Safety Honor Roll. | list. Write the National Advertising 
ews- In 1927 there were 76 fatalities in | Dept. Akron Times-Press, Akron, 
n it Akron, in 1928 the number decreased | Ohio—or tell any representative of 
riod to 62—a percentage decrease of 13.2%. | the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 





Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 
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Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, 230 Park Ave., New York; 400 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago; Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Philadelphia 
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the convention previously had been 
shown at one of the five district 
exhibits held during the week of 
May 12 to 18, and represented the 
winners of these preliminary ex- 
hibits. 

A bird’s-eye view of the scope of 
advertising activities covered by the 
club convention program may be 
had in the following excerpts from 
addresses : 

Government Needs an Advertis- 
ing Department. “It is my convic- 
tion (referring to Government in- 
formation and services that are 
helpful in handling problems of dis- 
tribution) that the greatest need of 
the United States Government is 
a well-organized advertising de- 
partment to tell us what it has and 
where and how to get it.”—Brice 
M. Mace, Jr., Western representa- 
tive, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Bullets or Shot? “Personal sell- 
ing is a bayonet encounter when 
man meets man. Direct-mail sell- 
ing aims a high caliber bullet at a 
visible target. 

“Direct-mail advertising must be 
localized, must be truthful and must 
be colorful. A direct-mail message 
is not supported by the dignity of 
a national publication or a great 
newspaper, it comes unannounced 
and unaccompanied and must 
quickly win confidence by obvious 
truthfulness. It must be directed 
to the individual, not to a mass. It 
must have color or novelty or at- 
tractiveness to make it ‘win a sec- 
ond look.’”’—Walter Gardner, Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company. 

Distance Is No Barrier. Distance 
from a consuming market is not 
an insurmountable hurdle if the ar- 
ticle to be merchandised has merit. 
This was the gist of a talk by B. E. 
C. Sammons, vice-president of the 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland. 

Within the space of six years, 
he explained, his company has built 
up its distributing organization. 
The question came up, with intro- 
duction of its product, whether 
manufacturing operations should be 
transferred to the East or should 
they be continued on the Pacific 
Coast. Weighing the advantages of 
the one location as against those of 
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others, it was decided that the plant 
had better remain where it origi- 
nally started. 

“That the decision was wise,” 
said Mr. Sammons, “is amply 
proved by the fact that the com- 
pleted unit is delivered anywhere 
in the United States at a price 
which thoroughly justifies its ex- 
istence and purchase.” 

In 1925 sales were more than 
three times the volume of the first 
two years combined. When na- 
tional advertising was started in 
1926, sales for that year exceeded 
those of the three previous years 
combined. More national adver- 
tising was done and, in 1927, sales 
amounted to 33 per cent more than 
the total for the four preceding 
years. 

At present, with still more inten- 
sive effort, unit sales for the first 
two months of 1929 show a 72 
per cent increase over the corre- 
sponding period in 1928. 

Sex in Circulation. “We have 
determined the earning power of the 
various classes and we have found 
the purchasing power of the readers 
of various publications. The sex 
of a reader is a factor that we 
have begun to investigate because 
it is an important one in selecting 
publications for women’s appeal or 
men’s appeal. This is especially 
true of newspaper coverage, whe-e 
the sex of the reader is not so 
apparent in the editorial content of 
the publication. 

“Everything is possible for us if 
we organize our influence and our 
effort and then co-operate along 
both ethical and scientific lines.”— 
John Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

Outdoor Check-up Planned: “We 
are now planning establishment of 
an effective checking service on the 
outdoor medium, similar in effect to 
that carried out in checking the cir- 
culation and insertion in magazines 
and newspapers. This service, we 
believe, will be appreciated by ad- 
vertisers and space owners. Check- 
ups in other and better known me- 
diums have proved valuable to all 
concerned.”—F. J. Ross, treasurer. 
National Outdoor’ Advertising Bu- 
reau. 
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sa Hei: ASE DICAR 
YOUNG WOMAN 


is the greatest single buying force—_ 
and influence, direct and indirect, 
in buying trends—in America. 


; a TF: 
+33 


' © UNSOLICITED, spontaneous 
reader response during the past year 
has proven that SMART SET has given 
this many-sided American girl what 
she wants to tead—a magazine with 
wholesomeness as its chief virtue and 
diversity of personal interests as its 

outstanding characteristic. 
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When to Use Full-Shade Pen 
and Ink 


It Is a Serviceable Technique for Certain Picture Problems 


By W. Livingston Larned 


‘6 DEN’ AND INK,” as an art 
term applied to one school of 
illustration, may easily prove con- 
fusing to advertisers who are not 
always versed in the various ram- 
ifications of the studio 
practice. It has been esti- 
mated that there are a 
thousand different pen 
techniques alone; an esti- 
mate I would consider 
very modest indeed. 
To one who has made 
a methodical collection of 
pen-and-ink techniques, it 
becomes obvious that there 
is no more fascinating 
study than this segregat- 
ing of the distinctive tech- 
niques which flow so mi- 
raculously from the points 
of artists’ pens. They 
range from delicate out- 
line, mere _ spider-web 
ghosts of drawings, to 
elaborately detailed draw- 
ings produced after only 
the most painstaking care 
and hours of eye-strain. 
Therefore, for a begin- 
ner in the advertising field 
to order “pen-and-ink il- 
lustrations” would be al- 
most as incomplete as to 
say to the grocer: “Give 
me a jar of jelly.” The pen 
technique has its varied “flavors.” 
Every individual artist builds 
something of himself into his 
product; something distinctive and 
characteristic. To discover the ex- 
tent to which this is true, it is 
only necessary to glance at current 
publications, both in the reading 
and advertising pages, and follow 
the work of those men and women 
who specialize in pen illustrations, 
preferring it to all other mediums. 
It will be observed that this thou- 
sand-technique estimate is probably 
far too low. With the pen, as a 
matter of fact, there is possible a 
far greater versatility of adver- 


tising technique than may be hatl 
in any other medium, and, more- 
over, these techniques do not tire 
as do numerous wash classifications. 
‘It is rather amusing to hear séme 


An Attractive Example of the Full-Shade Technique 
as Used in Newspapers by the New York Telephone 


Company 


critics hint that pen-and-ink is old- 
fashioned and that the smarter, 
better-groomed campaigns turn -to 
dry brush, to Ben Day effects and 
to wash, for true character. There 
is no art more exquisite, interest- 
ing, difficult, perennially fascinat- 
ing, than the wonders which may 
Sa asta with a pen and some 
ink. 

Those who devote lifetimes. to 
this field exclusively will confirm 
the statement that. true artistry in 
pen work is one, of the most ex- 
acting of all mediums. It is one 
of the oldest techniques, of course, 
and some of our most illustrious 
illustrators have resorted to it to 
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The Pen and Ink Illustrations in Texaco Advertisements Are Attracting Much 
Attention Because of Their Beauty and the Interesting Characters Introduced 
by the Artist 


the exclusion of all other methods 
of expression. 

Born of the wood block and the 
wood engraving and akin, in a 
sense, to steel engraving, where 
lines produce planes of color and 
desired effects, it is an ancient art 
formula, leaving for posterity un- 
dying examples of illustrative 
genius. 

A national advertiser who boasts 
one of the finest libraries in the 
country happened to take down, one 
evening, from a high shelf an early 
edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, the drawings for which 
were in pen. He was fascinated 
by their mellow character, their 
attention to detail and their visual 
allure. It suddenly occurred to 
him that in a seasonal glut of pho- 
tographs and wash illustrations in 
his field, this venerable technique 
would have an appearance of being 
“new.” 

He ordered a magazine campaign 
to be illustrated in pen and ink, the 
first advertisements of which are 
just beginning to appear, and the 
campaign is singularly pleasing and 
distinctive. Some of the early 
Thackeray pictures possess this 
same charm of mood and manner. 

With a pen, the artist seems lov- 
ingly attentive to detail and to 
character portrayal. And it is. by 
no means impossible to “paint” with 
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a pen, as the expression goes. 

It would be impossible to crowd 
into a single article, any adequate 
estimate of all the techniques which 
may be placed under the single 
head of “pen and ink.” 

At the present writing, there 
has been a noticeable return to 
what we may refer to as the “full- 
shade pen technique.” And it de- 
serves this popular tribute paid to it 
by such a liberal number of na- 
tional advertisers. 

The technique is the most com- 
plete expression of the artist's pen. 
He undertakes, as has been hinted, 
to “paint” with pen and ink, in 
line. Just as in the making of an 
original wash illustration as many 
as fifty delicate distinctions of light 
and shade are secured, in much the 
same manner the pen is made to 
produce variants of tone. Some- 
times there is cross-hatching. 

The full-shade technique goes in 
for every possible tone variant. It 
is made to serve a plastic purpose, 
illuminating a composition with 
vivid contrasts, where occasion re- 
quires. It is not interested in 
“trick” effects, stunty arrangements 
of lines and modernistic back- 
grounds. First, last and always, it 
seeks absolute fidelity to life, super- 
realism. If modern art is sought 
by the advertiser, he should most 
assuredly avoid this technique. It 
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is the direct opposite of sensational 
effects. 

A full-shade pen illustration is 
one which undertakes to include 
fully as much detail and as many 
tones as a painting in black and 
white, and the artistic merit of the 
original depends upon the skill of 
the individual artist. These spe- 
cialists have, in turn, their individ- 
ual methods. Some have 
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cided to use three and four-column 
newspaper space in which to fea- 
ture daily menus in dining cars, the 
problem was faced of appetizing 
illustrations of a prime steak, a 
meat pie, a strawberry shortcake, 
etc. The series would fail of its 
true purpose if these drawings 
were not temptingly accurate and 
true-to-life. 





a clean, sharply defined 
pen technique, with every 
line a thing apart from 
its neighbor, plus a me- 
chanical, almost mathe- 
matical exactness. Other 
artists work with a 
“scratchy” pen tech- 
nique, avoiding any sug- 
gestion of a too formal 
placing of lines. Others 
feature dexterous cross- 
hatching, which means 
only that darker tones 
are achieved by making 
one set of pen strokes 
and then going over 














them with another 


thatch at different an- Zerd & Burnham Use Pen and Ink in Their 


gles. 

But the sum total of 
their various results 
falls into the single full-shade 
classification, and the difference in 
method may be entirely regulated 
by the purpose to which the draw- 
ing is put. 

It may be thought that intricate 
full-shade pen work is not adapta- 
ble to newspaper advertising. There 
would be too much detail by far 
and, after reduction, such pictures 
would “fill in,” blue and otherwise 
show up inadequately. 

Such hazards need not be en- 
countered when originals are made 
along practical lines. There are 
full-shade technique for specific use 
on newspaper stock, and they re- 
produce beautifully. The artist 
does two things, both of which are 
safeguards: In the first place, he 
makes his drawing almost same 
size, with little or no reduction in 
the plate-making. Secondly, he 
sees to it that there is a minimum 
amount of cross-hatching, and areas 
of white, to act as a foil for those 
which are filled with tone. 

When one of the railroads de- 


Greenhouse Advertising Because It Is Possible to 
Introduce So Much Detail with This Technique 


First came photographs, which 
were inadequate. Then wash draw- 
ings, with detail minimized. At 
least six different art techniques 
were attempted before the full- 
shade style solved the problem. 
These drawings print beautifully 
and they do complete justice to in- 
tricate subjects. 

There are two methods by which 
they can be produced. One is to 
work over silverprints, the artist 
thereby having at his command all 
the intricacies of the theme under 
his very pen as he proceeds. The 
other is to pantograph from a pho- 
tograph and then delete as much 
detail as seems to be necessary. 

When are full-shade illustrations 
desirable? Here are a few in- 
stances and examples: 

1. For farm paper campaigns, 
where full detail is absolutely es- 
sential, and the paper stock is 
not receptive to fine-screen half- 
tones from either wash originals or 
from photographs. 

2. For newspaper illustrations in 
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which absolute realist is a desired 
factor, such as foods, machines, 
interiors, etc. 

3. As a foil for other halftone 
pictures in the same composition. 
The contrast is artistically helpful. 
The main picture may be photo- 
graphic while the secondary sub- 
ject-is in pen and ink, full shade. 

4. For the embellishment of in- 
artistic objects, pack- 
ages, products. Thus, it 
is possible, through the 
artistry of full-shade 
pen work, to idealize a 
tube of. toothpaste, or a 
carton, far beyond the 
realm of the camera. - 
The artist is in a posi- 
tion to glorify them . 
through the skill of his 
pen and -the charm of 
his particular technique. 

5. For character-study 
illustrations, demanding 
intricately rendered fi- 
delity of detail. 


6. For the perfect Postum Uses 


showing of patterns, 
fabrics and the like. A 
pen drawing, full-shade, of a lace 
curtain, or ayrug, when in black 
and white, is likely to be prefer- 
able to a halftone. 

7. For showings of buildings or 
interiors, in small space, when half- 
tones from wash drawings or pho- 
tographs would not show up ade- 
quately in such cramped quarters. 

8. For the completely successful 
reproduction of products, 
where the campaign does not per- 
mit of color, and the appetite- 
appeal is a matter of technique. 

9. For themes which call for 
realism and the bringing out of 
very elusive detail, likely to be con- 
fused by halftone reproduction on 
doubtful paper stock. 

10. For individuality of campaign 
art technique: Very often a series 
of beautifully drawn full-shade pen 
illustrations will put vast character 
into a year’s effort, either in 'maga- 
zines or newspapers, especially 
when the trend is in the direction 
of a heavy percentage of halftone 
pictures in these mediums. 

The really successful full-shade 
drawings are never made, much 
larger in size than they are to be 
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reproduced. Reduction is quite 
likely to cause them to “fill in.” 
The ink must be dead black, 
particularly when the lines are 
delicate. Grey, uncertain pen lines 
drive the engraver to distraction 
because even with the most zealous 
care he may lose many of them. 
“Full-shade” does not mean 
“over-shading.” It is possible to 





the Full-Shade Medium to Secure 
Striking Illustrations 


produce a shaded pen illustration 
which is too confused and con- 
gested for even actual-size plate 
making. Contrast is necessary 
here, as in any other school of art, 
regardless of the medium. 

It is, as always, an exquisite and 
altogether charming medium, in- 
variably of interest to the average 
reader, who marvels at the genius 
which can make a pen go through 
such baffling paces. 


Joins Toronto “Globe” 


H. S. Mark, formerly with the 
Canadian Bus Advertising, Ltd., and 
the Decalcomania Transfer Company, 
both of Toronto, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the ‘Toronto 
Globe. 








Caples Agency Elects 
Albert Woodley 


Albert Woodley, general manager of 
the New York office of The Caples 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, has been appointed vice-president. 





Appoints David Jacques Ferro 


The Decorative Cabinet Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with David Jacques Ferro, New 
York, advertising. 
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In Display Advertising of 


Automobiles, 
Tires and Accessories 


| LA NACION 


| 


leads in ARGENTINA 


Year LA NACION' Next Paper 
1928 532,396 lines 354,448 lines 


First 3 months 


1929 155,276 lines 95,388 lines 


A NACION has always predominated in this class 

of advertising, combining as no other paper in 
the Argentine, the highest quality with a vast quantity 
circulation. 


Its undisputed leadership in the field of display ad- 
vertising is due to the infinitely superior results it 
produces for the advertiser. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE @& CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 


383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Satrladiiens Pulling Power— Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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One more instane@f 
service t 


ts 









In the August issue, Capper’s Farmer will an- 
nounce to its readers a tested Sheep Manage- 
ment and Production Method. 











This new service will materially aid farmers in 
the thirteen big Midwest farming states— Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Col- 
orado, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 


In these states where farming is done on a 
really large scale, sheep are an important factor 
both as a means of increasing land production, 
and creating an additional source of income. 





Sell this 


Capper’ 
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PUBLISHED IN TOPEKA, KANSAS, bj AR’ 
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tc@i Capper’s Farmer 
tdts readers 


1- It was for these reasons and also to encourage 
» other farmers to raise sheep, that Capper’s 
Farmer is sponsoring a Method of Sheep Man- 
agement. A Method which has been tested over a 
n period of years and found successful. 


This plan is known as the Missouri System of 
Sheep Management. Like all other reader ser- 
vices rendered by Capper’s Farmer, it has been 
tested by agricultural college experts, county 
agents and practical farmers. And it has been 
proved a sound and profitable help to the aver- 
age farmer. It is asimple plan which brings good 
results. 

Furthermore, the Sheep Management System 
can be put into practice by any farmer with 
relatively little additional expense. 

This Sheep Management Method is just one 
more instance of Capper’s Farmer Service to its 
readers. It supplements this publication’s suc- 
cessful methods series for the raising of hogs, 
turkeys, baby chicks, beef cattle, and for testing 
dairy cattle. 


M. L. CROWTHER 


Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


bi ARTHUR CAPPER ... Circulation Over 860,000 
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May 27 
Mr, Louis Guenther, y BT, 268, 


Publisher, 
Financial World, 
63 Park Row, 
New York City. 











Dear yr. Guenther: 


| Sometines even the man who knows 
he's doing a good job doesn't mind others telling 
him that he is leading the parade. Of course, 
Financial World is nothing new to me, as I have 
used it for various advertisers since 1906, but I 
| thought you might be interested in a campaign which 
we started about four months ago, in which we used 
five financial magazines, three big national mdiums 
which carry quite a little financial advertising, 
| and one daily newspaper which carries possibly more 
| financial advertising than any other newspepsr in 








= — the country. 
NOW ON 
THE *RESS We have just checked the results, 
hematin i. end find thet Financial World leads the entire list, 
a ne 





from the standpoint of both inquiries and sales. 
Every buyer of 7 
er a We want to congratulate you on 
copy of “The keeping your ciroulation so alive and responsive, 
Only Circulation 

on 3 Unit A. With every good wish, 


States.”’ | 
If you will make | Sincerely yours, 


reasurer 





inquiry now, we 
= send i yeu 2 if 
as | 
the beck is is) | H. A, Groth Nsarorte 5 
wah... B “!.e President and T: 








& 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
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It Takes More Than Cheer Leaders 
to Get Results 


A Vote Against Certain Types of Sales Contests 


By R. J. Klaiber 


Sales Manager, Cooper, Wells & Co. (Iron Clad Hosiery) 


Fe8 the very natural reason that 
[ am sales manager of a firm 
having a sales force of forty-five 
men selling a nationally advertised 
product to the greater part of the 
United States, I found the two ar- 
ticles in the May 30 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK entitled, “Sales Managers 
or Cheer Leaders,” and “For a 
Prize Nobody Wanted,” very in- 
teresting. 

Although I am sales manager 
and not primarily a salesman in 
the sense that my entire time is 
given to the selling of merchandise 
on the road, I am inclined to agree 
with the writer of the first named 
article who states that it is his 
belief that so-called sales contests 
arranged as races of horses, air- 
planes, automobiles and motorcy- 
cles, are the last word in nonsensi- 
cal ideas designed to secure better 
sales efforts from a serious-minded 
sales force. In these days of stren- 
uous competition, a real salesman 
needs more than the use of a con- 
test that appeals to the intelligence 
of a primary grade school pupil, 
to succeed in his calling. I believe 
that he would be more interested 
in knowing some concrete facts 
about the product he is selling or 
in getting worth-while suggestions 
pertaining to the use or the selling 
of it by his trade. As the Veteran 
Salesman says: “It takes more than 
a cheer leader to secure results.” 

I have had the privilege of hav- 
ing ten years actual road experi- 
ence in the selling of merchandise, 
and I can look back now and know 
that I would not react favorably to 
some of the supposedly enthusiastic 
sales contests mentioned above. 
Perhaps this early sales experience 
may influence me to some extent 
in making this assertion, but I feel 
that a conscientious salesman wants 
his sales manager to appreciate and 
understand his many problems. To 


come in after a hard day’s work, 
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to read a letter from the firm that 
one had been appointed shortstop 
on an imaginary baseball team in 
which it is necessary to sell $10,000 
to make a home run is not encour- 
aging to say the least. Surely, the 
salesmen’s customers or prospects 
are not interested in knowing that 
a salesman is a shortstop, substi- 
tute pitcher or water boy on an 
imaginary baseball team. 


We All Need Some Stimulus 


This does not mean that I do not 
favor sales contests. No one will 
deny that all of us need some added 
stimulus to keep us pepped up, if 
we may call it such. However, 
let us be sane and reasonable and 
work along the same lines followed 
by any successful firm or organi- 
zation. Every business is primarily 
interested in making profits, not 
alone for the pecuniary gain, but 
also to keep people employed. 
Therefore, what is closer to the 
salesman’s heart than to offer some 
means to give him larger commis- 
sions or salary for his efforts? I 
do not criticize the sales contests 
mentioned above. If they bring 
results, as mentioned in the article 
entitled, “For a Prize Nobody 
Wanted,” where a prize of a 20- 
cent package of cigarettes spurred 
on a sales organization to heroic 
deeds, well and good. But why 
not work along more tangible lines? 

May I mention the results of 
the sales contests we have held in 
our own organization? 

For the last eight years we have 
run sales contests twice each year, 
and our policy has been to award 
prizes for the best results in selling 
new accounts during stated periods. 
We give cash prizes to the five 
highest men. No one will deny 
that one of the best means to in- 
crease sales is to sell more ac- 
counts, and never has a year gone 
by when we have failed to sell 1,500 
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to 2,500 new accounts, and this has 
been done in the face of many 
years of unsatisfactory conditions 
in our industry. We feel that we 
have done more than well by this 
method. 

The only criticism I might offer 
to the award of a 20-cent package 
of cigarettes as a capital prize is 
that it does not appeal to the in- 
telligence of a salesman. We have 
been told that “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” so let us not appear 
ridiculous when we appeal to him 
to give us his best efforts in a 
worthy calling. 


W. J. Kiehn Joins Toronto 
Company 


Walter J. Kiehn, for nine years ad- 
vertising manager and a director of the 
Gulbransen Company, Chicago piano 
and radio manufacturer, has left to join 
the Q. R. S. Canadian Corporation, 
Ltd., Toronto, as sales promotion and 
advertising manager. He will also be 
sales promotion manager and a director 
of the R. S. Williams Company, of the 
same city, an affiliated retail musical in- 
strument organization. 


R. B. Tripp to Direct Gears & 
Forgings Sales 


R. B. Tripp has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Gears & Forgings, 
Inc., Cleveland. ummer, for- 
merly in charge of Wisconsin territory, 
has been appointed to assist him, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Tripp, 
who has been Eastern manager, has 
been directing all sales of the company 
since the death in May of L. Glen 
Hewins, Western manager. 


G. W. Holloway, Jr., Joins 


Mackinnon-Fly Publications 

Geor, W. Holloway, Jr., formerly 
with ierce’s Farm Weeklies, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has joined the Mackin- 
non-Fly Publications, Inc., New York. 
He will represent Science and Invention 
and Amazing Stories. 


Appoints Campbell, Lowitz & 
Whitely Agency 
Parfumerie Lubin, Inc., New York 
and Paris, has appointed C bell 
Lowitz and Whitely, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 

tising account. 


Procter & Gamble Buy 
Duz Company 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has bought The Duz Company, 








Inc., New York, manufacturer of Duz 
washing compound. 
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N. Y. U. Gets Duplicate Set 
of Bound Volumes 


New York UNIveERSITY 
Scnoot or CommERcE, ACCOUNTS AND 
FINANCE 
New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Marketing Department of New 
York University is just in receipt of a 
complete set of Printers’ Inx, 1907- 
1928. This is the generous gift of H. 
D. Munday of Schenectady. This will 
make us a duplicate set which ante- 
dates the present regime by about a 
year. 

Possibly, if you give this a little 
publicity, it will stimulate some similar 
donations to other universities which will 
make good use of the material. 

Hucu E. Acnew, 

Chairman, Department of Marketing. 


Re-elected by Illinois Outdoor 
Association 


William M. Savage, Alton, Ill, was 
again elected president of The Illinois 
Outdoor Advertising Association at that 
coguaantion's recent annual meeting, 
held at Springfield. Other officers re- 
elected were: David as. Rockford, 
vice-president; B. W. Robbins, Chicago, 
secretary, and William Busby, Quincy, 
treasurer. 


Join Campbell-Ewald Agency 


W. H. Knowles, for the last three and 
a half years an account executive of 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 
land, L. B. Kenvin, recently with the 
copy staff of N. W. Ayer Son, and 
V. C. Havens, formerly with the sales 
and advertising departments of the Ca- 
dillac Motor Car Company, have joined 
the copy staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. 


H. R. Henderson Advanced by 
Brooklyn Edison Company 


Harold R. Henderson, for the last 
three years assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Brooklyn ison Company, 
Inec., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been made 
advertising manager. He succeeds the 
late Fred B. Pitney. 





Appoint Peck Agency 

Kaya, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of temple incense, and the M. Stein 
Cosmetic Company, of that city, have 
Ae the Peck Advertising Agency, 
also of New York, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. Magazines, news- 
papers and business papers will be used 
for the Stein account. 


To Head Radio Division of 
Addison Vars 


_J. W. Strickland has been appointed 

director of the new radio division of 
Addison Vars, Inc., New York and 
Buffalo advertising agency. 
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23% 
EMPLOYMENT 
INCREASE 

IN BUFFALO 


In Buffalo, where employment condi- 
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a5 tions are always good, a very substan- 
‘ tial increase is reported for the first 
i. five months of 1929, as against 1928, 
; 


by the 40 largest employers in Buffalo. 
It is further reported that the average 
weekly pay per factory worker was 
$32.06, for the first 4 months of 1929. 
The industrial worker in Buffalo is the 
backbone of practically every adver- 
| tiser’s market. Sell this highly profit- 
able and responsive market exclusively 
through 


THe BurFraLo TIMES 


EVENING SUNDAY 





A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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What Price 
Means in Newspaper 
Advertising 





Geo. Borcretopt & Co. 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you be good enough to give me 
a list of articles appearing in PRINTERS’ 
Ink with the dates of the issues on the 
subject of mentioning the retail selling 
price in newspaper advertisements? 

Decen, 
Advertising Manager. 


6 hen question implied in Mr. De- 
gen’s inquiry is, “Shall we fea- 
ture the price?” the answer to 
which is, “by all means,” for the 
following reason: 

A married couple, at present oc- 
cupying a furnished suite, have an 
opportunity to rent a small unfur- 
nished house. They own no fur- 
niture. Where may they procure 
some—just enough for the house— 
and for as small an outlay as pos- 
sible? A newspaper advertisement 
of a furniture store attracts their 
attention. It reads, in effect, “$25 
a month buys this complete outfit 
for living-room, dining-room and 
bedroom.” The total price quoted 
was slightly under $500. Each 
room was pictured and priced sepa- 
rately. The outfit did not include 
refrigerator, range, floor coverings, 
drapes, shades, linen, dishes or sil- 
verware, but it did include an ade- 
quate assortment of furniture. A 
few of the other items were pic- 
tured and priced separately. The 
young couple examined the adver- 
tised outfit and decided it was 
worth the money and that they 
could buy it and save money on 
the difference between what they 
paid monthly for their furnished 
suite, $110, and the rent of the 
unfurnished house, $75. Had the 
price of the furniture not been 
mentioned, they would never have 
looked at the advertisement or the 
furniture. 

Here are a few rules that apply 
to the situation of featuring price 
in newspaper advertisements : 

Price must always accompany the 
announcement of a new product. 
Price is inseparable from mail- 
order advertising. When the prop- 
osition is of no special significance 
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without price, quote it. Where a 
high price is an obstacle in a com- 
petitive market, subordinate price 
to the appeal of quality, style or 
service. 

Edwin R. Dibrell, executive vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., said in a Printers’ INK ar- 
ticle (July 19, 1928) that price ap- 
peal should invariably be supple- 
mented by style or quality appeal 
and that only about 10 per cent of 
a merchant’s total sales can be 
traced directly to advertised items. 
Other articles on the subject of ad- 
vertising the retail price in local 
and national advertisements have 
appeared in Printers’ INK from 
time to time, a list of which has 
been sent to Mr. Degen, and is 
available to others interested. One 
fundamental idea always to be 
borne in mind when the policy of 
advertising price is being considered 
is that the effectiveness of all ad- 
vertising in the long run rests not 
upon price or any other single fac- 
tor, but upon  reputation—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Macfadden Publications Report 
First Quarter Earnings 


For the first three months of this 
year, the Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
and subsidiaries, report a net profit of 
$805,085. This compares with a net 
profit of $833,740 in the first quarter 
of last year, which included a profit 
from the sales of securities amounting 
to $293,073. These figures do not in- 
clude the earnings of the Philadelphia 
Daily News, 51 per cent of the stock 
of which is owned by the Macfadden 
organization. Net profits of the Daily 
News amounted to $73,554 for the first 
three months of this year, against a 
loss of $11,644 in the corresponding 
period of 1928 





Moore Electric Account to 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker 


The Moore Electric Corporation, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of electrical appli- 
ances for barber and beaut eores, has 
appointed Hurja, Chase & & Hook er, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to dj- 
rect its advertising account. Business 
a and direct mail will be 
used. 





Appoints May Advertising, Inc. 


‘The Daintee Lingerie Company, Phil- 
adelphia, maker of Daintee brassieres, 
has copeiated May Advertising, Inc., 
Philade phia, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines are being 
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CIRCULATION DOMINANCE 
SUPERIOR ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTIVENESS! 


The St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press 


Has a Greater Circula- 
tion Than Any Other 
Twin City Paper--- 
—ain the 39 Richest and the 26 Next 


Richest Counties in Minnesota. 


—ain the 25 Largest Towns in Minne- 
sota. 


-—and in the Minnesota and Wiscon- 


sin Counties Within a 100-Muile Ra- 
dius of St. Paul. 


St. Pant Dispatch. Pioneer Press 
O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC. 


Ceneral Advertising Representatives 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York. Chicago, Detrow 
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Through the Sales 








The sales manager of ~! 


broad vision finds 
official confirmation of 
his conception of Cleve- 
land’s market in the 
“Atlas of Wholesale 
Groceries” issued by the 
U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This atlas, 
based on checking actual 
operations of experi- 
enced grocery distribu- 
tors lists stantially, 
all of that portion of 
Ohio shown opposite as 
ar tributary to 
Cleveland selling. 


RSs 





. 2% 
™“C1éveland 


The Plain Dealer ALONE will sell it 


Plain Dealer Representatives: 
WOODWARD & KELLY JOHN B. WOODWARD 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 110 B. 42nd Street, New York City 
WOODWARD & KELLY 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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PS/Manager’s eyes --- 








this is CLEVELAND'S 
MARKET 2%, sie: Meme 


productive territories sees Cleveland as the center of a 
great, thriving market . . . easily accessible to his sales- 
men . . ..amarket that he can reach effectively by 
advertising concentrated in one newspaper—The Plain 
Dealer. 


He realizes that demand for his product is just as valu- 
able in Elyria—Akron—Mansfield—as it is in Cleveland 
... just as readily created by The Plain Dealer. 


Because sales managers and advertising men think along 
this line and operate on this basis, The Plain Dealer pub- 
lishes almost as much national advertising as the other 
Cleveland newspapers combined. 
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WARREN’S THINTEXT 
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»OTam ps 


contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color éxcellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 1or Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Is the Belief That Advertising Is 
News a MythP 






News Essentially Concerns People While Most Advertising Concerns 
Things; Therefore, It Is Contended, Advertising Cannot Successfully 
Compete as News with the Editorial Columns 


By Kenneth Collins 


Executive Vice-President and Publicity Director, R. H. Macy & Co. 


"T HERE is a persistent belief in 
advertising circles that adver- 
tising is “news.” Like many other 
beliefs, this is a myth. Advertis- 
ing deals with things; news deals 
with people. The nearest adver- 
tising can approach to news is 
when it treats of personalities. 
Even this type of copy is a poor 
substitute for the human interest 
of the newspaper, for advertising 
can only deal with personalities in 
a rather isapersonal way. We can- 
not enter into the truly vital facts, 
achievements, failures, the tragedy 
and pathos of human relationships. 

Thomas Carlyle once said: 
“Man’s chief interest is in man.” 
The experience of every success- 
ful newspaper editor confirms this. 
People are interested in deaths, 
domestic infelicities, and fires, in 
about the order mentioned. News- 
papers have been known to lose a 
marked amount of circulation when 
they omitted the obituary column. 
Fires draw their interest from their 
relationship to people. We all 
have an instinctive dread of fire, 
because of its consequences—be- 
cause of the way in which it af- 
fects the lives of people. 

I think our misapprehension in 
considering advertising to be 
“news” lies in a misunderstanding 
of the relation of timeliness to 
news. We have come to feel that 
timeliness is “news,” whereas, in a 
sense, it is only an accessory after 
the fact. 

We cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that the timely reporting of 
the arrival of a new model dress 
from Paris can approach in human 
interest the timely reporting of a 





From a speech delivered before the joint 
convention at New York, last week, of 


the merchandise managers group and the 
cales promotion division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods 


Association. 
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murder in the Bronx. The element 
of timeliness is essential in both 
cases, but the fact that makes the 
news either extremely interesting 
or extremely drab is the occur- 
rence itself. A prominent man 
sues his wife for divorce on the 
grounds of infidelity; a fire burns 
down a bui.ding, with a loss of 
many lives; an airplane is forced 
down in a lonely spot in Greenland. 
These happenings are the essence 
of “news.” 

When a newspaper discusses 
things rather than people—a sci- 
entific discovery, a new book, a 
business venture—the story is usu- 
ally relegated to some obscure place 
inside the newspaper. When it 
makes the front page, it is because 
the people concerned have been 
played up rather than the thing 
concerned. 

Commander Byrd’s expedition to 
the South Pole is a graphic illus- 
tration of this. The scientific data 
being collected are rarely mentioned 
in news dispatches. What the 
mass of people are interested in is 
the manner in which the cook pre- 
pares whale and seal meat for the 
men to eat, the outdoor gymnasium 
and the exercises that the men 
take, the sleeping quarters, and the 
successful attempt to keep up radio 
communication with the outer 
world. 

Our advertising can never suc- 
cessfully compete as “news” with 
these types of stories. Let me il- 
lustrate this with a hypothetical 
case. Suppose a woman were to 
walk into a drawing-room in a 
particularly smart, new dress by 
Vionnet, Chanel, or some other fa- 
mous French dressmaker. Suppose 
in another corner of the room a 
man were to start beating his wife. 
Which occurrence is “news”? 
Would anyone in the room con- 














tinue to watch the woman rather 
than the man beating his wife? 

Yet year after year we go on 
saying that advertising is “ “ 
and that it should be prepared in 
much the same manner that a 
newspaper writes its news—rush- 
ing it off into the composing-room 
on a few hours’ or a few days’ 
notice. We do this notwithstanding 
the fact that the best we have to 
offer can rarely compete with the 
worst the newspaper has to offer. 

Therefore, it becomes imperative 
for us to plan far ahead. We must 
devise every possible appeal and 
every possible dramatic use of lay- 
out and art possibilities, so that our 
advertising may have a chance to 
compete successfully with the news 
columns. 

I realize, of course, that many 
merchandise men and many adver- 
tising men will thoroughly disagree 
with many of my statements. They 
will still maintain that advertising 
is news in the sense that a news- 
paper man speaks of that elusive 
thing; and I know that many will 
feel that it is utterly theoretical, 
even granted that advertising is not 
the best of news, to plan far in 
advance. 

Now I have always preached the 
doctrine that an advertising de- 
partment exists solely for the pur- 
pose of assisting to sell goods. I 
have always quoted the phrase of 
Harry Dwight Smith that “what 
we need is more business in adver- 
tising, and not more advertising in 
business.” But I think it is time 
for some advertising man to state 
this one fact in defense of plan- 
ning advertising far in advance. 





Flying Service Account to 
Anderson, Davis & Hyde 


Colonial Flying Service, Inc., a di- 
vision of the Colonial Airways Corpo- 
ration, New York, has appointed Ander- 
son, Davis & Hyde, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers and 
aviation publications will be used. 


Appointed by Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap- Y ounggreen 

c.. & Chappel, formerly with Wal- 

laces’ Farmer, has been placed in charge 

of research of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 

lap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 

tising agency. 
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Cincinnati Industrial Adver- 
tisers Elect Officers 


At the final monthly meeting of the 
season of the Cincinnati Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, the results of 
the election of new officers were an- 
nounced. Henry W. Roos, of The H. 

W. Roos Com- 
pany, was named 

resident; Fred G. 

erling, The Lun- 
kenheimer Com- 
pany, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. J. 
Hengeholt, The 
Fae & Shipley 
Machine Tool Com- 
pany, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The meeting of 
the association was 
addressed by Ed- 
mund B. Neil, man- 
ager of the re- 
search department 
of Automotive In- 
dustries. He spoke 
of the battle being 
waged in the fieid 
. of materials for 
use in the automobile industry, and th: 
effect of advertising upon the production 
man in the plant. 

“The engineer, though he reacts to 
the attention gaining features of a tech- 
nical advertisement in the norma! psy- 
chological manner, is intensely analy- 
tical. He ‘wants to learn the entire 
truth concerning a product from the ad- 
vertisement. Tell him the story of your 
products, the whole story, and give him 
facts.”” 

The meeting closed with reports from 
committees who have in charge the ar- 
rangements for the National Conference 
of Industrial Advertising Associations 
which is to be held in Cincinnati in 
October. 


Henry W. Roos 





New Accounts for Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald Agency 


The Alaska Refrigerator Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., has appointed aust 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. to direct its advertis- 
ing account. agazines an iness 
papers will be wnel Barus 

he American Flyer Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of electric 
toy trains, has also placed its account 
with the Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
agency. Newspapers, magazines and 
business publications will be used. 





Magazine Campaign for 


Elastic Starch 

The J. C. Hubinger Bros. Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa, maker of Elastic starch, 
will shortly extend its advertising cam- 

gn to magazines. Brockland & 
Moore, Inc., St. Louis advertising agen- 
cy, will direct this advertising. he 
Hubinger company is one of the pioneer 
starch manufacturers of the country, its 
product, Elastic starch having been in- 
troduced to the public in the days of 
Pear’s and Pearline. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
circulation guarantee will be 
raised from 225,000 to 300,000 
effective with the January 
issue. Rates will advance in 


proportion. 


Current advertisers are auto- 
matically protected at the old 
rate through August 1930. New 
advertisers ordering space be- 
fore September Ist for any 
issue, September through 
December, this year, will be 
allowed the old rate through 
August 1930. 


This means a minimum bonus 
of 33's per cent starting with 
January. 


The Youth’s Companion 


An Atlantic Publication © 


New York Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


























How a Merchandising Idea Was 
Caught on the Fly 


Emergency Treatment of Theater Acoustical Problem Gives Selling 
Inspiration to Felt Manufacturer 


ARLE J. JOHNSON owns 

and operates a moving picture 
theater in Berwyn, Ill, a suburb 
of Chicago. A few months ago, 
when talking pictures began to be 
the thing, Mr. Johnson concluded 
that he would install the necessary 
projection machinery and give his 
patrons the best in this line that 
could be had. 

The equipment was put in and 
all was ready to open that night 
with a Milton Sills picture. But, 
during the preliminary tryout, it 
seemed as if Milton were suffering 
from an impediment in speech. 
His syllables ran together; his 
throaty tones were so blurred that 
one had to guess at about half of 
what he was trying to say. 

Mr. Johnson quickly saw the 
cause of the trouble. His theater, 
satisfactory for the presentation of 
a silent drama, was just about a 
total loss from the standpoint of 
acoustics. What was he to do? 
The opening had been advertised 
for that night and he expected a 
big attendance. It probably would 
be more than a week before the 
acoustical engineers could remedy 
the difficulty. 


Idea! Berwyn is only a few 
miles from the Western Felt 
Works in Chicago. Mr. Johnson 


called a truck, rushed down to the 
Western plant and’ succeeded in 
loading on a few rolls of felt just 
before closing time. On his way 
back he stopped at a hardware 
store and bought some hammers 
and tacks. The felt was quickly 
attached to the walls, the projec- 
tion machinery was started and 
every syllable uttered by Mr. Sills 
and his associates was clearly dis- 
tinguished. The opening was held 
and was a complete success. 

Next morning Mr. Johnson tele- 
phoned the good news to O. W. 
Patterson, a sales executive of the 
Western Felt company, and Mr. 
Patterson qttickly got a merchan- 
dising idea; caught it on the fly. 
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If felt of the kind used by Mr. 
Johnson to line his carpets in his 
theater would do so much for him 
in an acoustical way, why would 
not other theater owners be inter- 
ested in the idea? Would Mr. 
Johnson write a letter relating his 
experiences ? 

He would and did. Photostat 
copies of the letter were made and 
sent at once all over the country 
to architects, acoustical engineers, 
theater supply houses, releasing 
and booking agencies and manu- 
facturers of sound equipment. 
Advertisements were placed in 
theatrical magazines and the copy 
was merchandised by letters to all 
who might be interested. 

The material sent to theater 
owners included a reply postcard 
reading as follows: 


Gentlemen: 
am interested in correcting the 
acoustics in my theater, and you 
may ship me...... sella, WER... ccce 

O Please send me your printed litera- 
ture when available. 

0) The information on your Carpet and 
Rug Preserver Cushion is also in- 
teresting. Please send me samples 
and tell me how I can obtain the 
material for use in my theater. 

ere 
pee Cit 
The seating capacity is......... 


The company, it seems, was not 
going to overlook a possible op- 
portunity to widen the market for 
the use of its felt under rugs and 
carpets as well as for acoustical 
uses. 

Within a month, more than 
$20,000 worth of felt was sold by 
mail to theaters and the work is 
still in progress. Mr. Johnson’s 
little idea, utilized by him in an 
emergency, proved to be the foun- 
dation for an ambitious merchan- 
dising campaign by the Western 
Felt Company. 





Beauty Craft, Los Angeles, a monthly 
business paper, has been purchased by 
the Keystone Publishing Company, Inc., 
of that city. 
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This Question of the Sale of 
Retailers’ Windows 


A Lettegfrom Mr. Korbonits and a Reply, Wherein the Question of 
Charging for Windows Is Again Given an Airing 


The Letter 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I take direct issue to your 
most interesting editorial entitled, 
“One Golden Egg” in your April 
18 issue? [This editorial com- 
mented on the action of the Mon- 
mouth County Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation in deciding that in the 
future its members will charge 
manufacturers for display space.] 

Although I happen to be the 
author of the plan, I am not an 
editor or even a writer, but will 
endeavor, in a business-like way, to 
answer the questions in your edi- 
torial. It is the conviction of 
many of my contemporaries here 
that the idea of charging for win- 
dow displays would benefit every- 
body except manufacturers of win- 
dow display materials. 

This problem has nothing at all 
to do with the chain, as you inti- 
mate in your editorial. It is sim- 
ply good business for us as retail- 
ers to charge a fair price for what 
we have to sell and that is all we 
intend doing, and to charge a fair 
price for the valuable advertising 
space we have for sale, and that is 
our windows. We consider our 
windows in Monmouth County, 
during the summer months espe- 
cially, as practical as advertise- 
ments in the national advertising 
mediums, for the reason that thou- 
sands and thousands of transients 
are here from all over the United 
States. 

In the first place, of course, it 
would benefit us, the retailers, -be- 
cause we can get some revenue for 
valuable advertising space; and it 
would unquestionably benefit the 
manufacturer because it would in- 
crease the sale of his particular 
product—because the free goods 
which he gives in return for the 
window space would be so much 
increased volume of sales because 
the retailer is going to find some 
way of disposing of this extra 
goods. The retailer does not get 


one cent until he does sell the free 
merchandise he receives for his 
window. 

The present loss in wasted win- 
dow display material, which goes 
almost directly from the mail into 
the trash box, would pay for the 
free goods that the manufacturer 
would give us for the window dis- 
plays. Every national advertiser in 
the United States would benefit 
tremendously if he could only dis- 
cover some way to avoid the tre- 
mendous waste in window display 
material if he would know before 
he sends his displays to the re- 
tailer that such displays were go- 
ing to be used—and he certainly 
would know this, without question, 
if the retailer would sell him the 
right to use his window. National 
advertisers, in the aggregate all 
over the United States, spend thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars each 
year on display materials. These 
are sent to retailers in every line, 
without being asked for, and like 
most things in life that cost noth- 
ing, are regarded about as highly. 

May I answer your specific ques- 
tions in this editorial? 1. “Do the 
window displays which self manu- 
facturers’ products give the dealer 
a net profit?” Of course they do. 
There is no argument whatever on 
this point. 

2. “Should the retailer rightly 
expect the manufacturer to stand 
the entire expense to sell products 
which net the retailer a profit?” 
There is considerable question in 
many minds as to whether or not 
the manufacturer should be en- 
tirely responsible for the sale of 
his product, right down to the ulti- 
mate consumer. May I not re- 
mind you that the retailer supplies 
the manufacturer with his outlet? 
We supply him with light, heat 
and a sales force. 

3. “Should a retailer devote win- 
dow space to a slow seller because 
the slow seller pays for the space, 
in preference to giving windows a 

















quick turnover item which, how- 
ever, does not pay window rent?” 
It would almost seem as though 
the retailer’s answer to this ques- 
tion would be “yes”; because if 
there is any problem the retailer 
has to deal with it is “shelf 
clingers.” The articles which are 
quick turnovers at the present time 
will probably continue to have the 
same quick turnover because of the 
pressure behind sales obtained 
from advertisements through other 
mediums than window display. 
The slow seller must certainly need 
whatever advertising it can get and 
also this increased window dis- 
play, for if it were getting the ad- 
vertising it should get it would not 
be a slow seller. 


Some Manufacturers’ Offers 


Many of the largest manufac- 
turers of drug store items already 
realize the value of drug store 
windows. They are offering all 
sorts of inducements for installing 
their displays. The writer has sev- 
eral of these offers before him now. 
First one—an offer of $2 in cash 
upon receipt of a photograph of 
their display. Second offers four 
bottles of their remedy at a retail 
value of 50 cents each. Another 
one offers $2.50 cash for photo- 
graph of display of therapeutic 
lamps. Still others offer induce- 
ments, etc., in the form of thou- 
sands of -dollars in cash prizes. 
This scheme is offered by some of 
our leading nationally known man- 
ufacturers and advertisers who, al- 
though they spend thousands of 
dollars in national advertising in 
magazines and newspapers, realize 
the value of the last and best re- 
minder of their article—that is at 
the place where the item can be 
purchased. They, therefore, offer 
cash prizes in this way, hoping to 
get the retailer to give up his best 
space (for which he pays an enor- 
mous rent) to the manufacturer’s 
product. 

Manufacturers also realize the 
importance of windows and admit 
the need of the last hook-up in 
some of their selling schemes. 
When, upon installing their win- 
dow displays, they give the mer- 
chants a discount of from 10 to 15 
per cent, they realize they need the 
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windows to help move part of that 
purchase, and give the extra dis- 
count for same. 

Further proof of the value of 
window display is in the new con- 
tract or agreement offes@d by one 
of the largest combines of whole- 
salers in the country, where the 
retailer gives up one window to the 
merchandise they—the wholesalers 
—want to feature. Still further 
proof is the success of many con- 
cerns who do nothing but install 
drug-store windows. 

In the May 6 issue of Drug 
Trade News, I read with a great 
deal of interest the article of the 
Druggists Supply Corporations, 
which contained statements of 
James De Moville, an expert on 
this subject, and one of the original 
organizers of L. K. Liggett and 
United Drug Company. Mr. De 
Moville stated that sales were only 
10 per cent effective when no win- 
dow displays were used to bring 
the merchandise to the attention of 
consumers. When a good window 
display was added, he further 
stated, the sales value was in- 
creased to 20 per cent; and when 
the window display was especially 
planned and executed, and backed 
with a good counter display, the 
sales pulling value was 25 per cent 
of full potentiality. All this goes 
to prove that the manufacturer 
realizes the value of window dis- 
plays. 

I could go on indefinitely with 
positive proofs of the value of 
window display advertising. There 
is no question as to the value of 
same. It is not the fault of the 
manufacturers that druggists are 
not already getting paid for their 
windows. It is the fault of the 
independent retail druggists. They 
have been giving away the best 
part of their store, just because 
they did not take time to use initia- 
tive to plan a combination sales 
window of his merchandise. 

Window display advertising is 
such a big and important subject, 
involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars. It should not be 
condemned by editorial writers, no 
matter how good editors they 
might be, because they are not in 
a position to write intelligently up- 
on the subject. If the editor of 
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Printers’ Ink had seen tons of 
window display advertising, cost- 
ing thousands of dollars to produce 
—which never reached the drug- 
gists’ windows—go directly from 
the cellar or back room to the 
trash wagon, he would realize the 
waste, not gain, of window dis- 
plays. I dare say I could buy my- 
self a Packard car if I had the 
cash value of the displays which I 
personally have thrown out. Not 
because they were not good, nor 
because I did not want to use 
same, but because there are only 
fifty-two weeks in a year, and be- 
cause of having only two or three 
windows at the most. Receiving 
possibly 200 or 300 different dis- 
plays in a year’s time made it im- 
possible to use all of the displays 
received. The amount wasted an- 
nually in this way is being charged 
up to the druggists of the country 
—indirectly, of course. 

Ah, no, Mr. Editor, don’t look 
at window display advertising as a 
child does a “Boogie Man.” It 
will not hurt you, nor eat you up. 
When radio, the greatest scientific 
invention to mankind, was discov- 
ered, no one ever had an idea it 
would be used for advertising 
tooth-pastes, perfumes, etc. Now 
lo and behold. Mr. Editor, as a 
word from the one you are warn- 
ing: When the manufacturer did 
appropriate a portion of his adver- 
tising allotment to radio broadcast- 
ing, it didn’t put advertising agen- 
cies, newspapers or magazines out 
of business. It merely added an- 
other link to the chain of national 
advertising. And how can you, 
Mr. Editor, say which is the weak- 
est link—magazines, newspapers, 
radios, billboards or window dis- 
plays? 

To sum up this lengthy article. 
We, the retailers, have something 
tangible to offer to the manufac- 
turer and it is up to him to decide 
whether the “Golden Ege” will 
hatch for his benefit, or if he will 
keep on spending money on the 
other links in the chain of national 
advertising and lose sight of the 
best and final opportunity to wrest 
the money from the consumer’s 
pockets into the till of the retailer, 
thence to the manufacturer. Our 
offer-in window display advertising 
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is co-operation, not competition, in 
the advertising field. 

The science of advertising is the 
science of psychology, and psy- 
chology is the science of the hu- 
man heart. When the heart, 
through the sense of sight, is will- 
ing to loosen the purse strings, 
that’s when the advertising has 
completed its task. 

Wuttam J. Korsonits, 
Window Display Manager. 
Monmouth County Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


The Reply 

In the first place, let us disabuse 
Mr. Korbonits of the idea that 
Printers’ INK is worried about 
the voracity of window display ad- 
vertising. It is a matter of record 
that we have printed hundreds 
of articles showing the value of 
window display and pointing out 
ways by which manufacturers 
can get more value from this form 
of advertising. In fact, it is our 
sturdy belief in the value of this 
medium which has led us to take a 
firm stand against the practice of 
purchasing window display space 
from retailers. 

We are quite sympathetic with 
Mr. Korbonits’ desire to make a 
little added income, if possible, 
from the sale of window space. 
We have never been inclined to 
blame the retailer for following 
this practice. It is, we believe, a 
short-sighted policy, but we cannot 
blame the retailer for his short- 
sightedness. The manufacturer, in 
his eagerness to get something that 
his competitors have, is himself to 
blame. The first advertiser who 
purchased space was seeking a 
competitive advantage and in get- 
ting that advantage set up what we 
believe is a vicious chain of cir- 
cumstances. 

We also agree with Mr. Kor- 
bonits that there has been a tre- 
mendous waste of display material. 
The fault again has lain with the 
manufacturer who was willing to 
send out thousands of dollars 
worth of display material without 
knowing whether the dealer wanted 
it. We happen, however, to be- 
lieve that the best solution of the 
problem of waste is not in the 
charge for window space. It is a 
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solution, to be sure, but not the 
logical solution. 

We are pleased to see that Mr. 
Korbonits does not deny the value 
of wit.jow display as a _profit- 
making medium for the retailer. 
We cannot, however, follow him in 
his logic when he points out that 
the retailer, by hiring clerks, pay- 
ing light bills, etc., is shouldering 
part of the manufacturer’s selling 
burden. If those items can be 
charged to advertising expense 
then the manufacturer is adding to 
his advertising appropriation every 
time he.buys a new machine. No. 
Clerks, light, heat, etc., are part 
of the retailer’s expected overhead 
and he succeeds in business in pro- 
portion to-his ability to make a net 
profit above such overhead items 
as these. 


An Advertising Investment 
Problem 


The problem resolves itself into 
one of how much the retailer is 
willing to invest in advertising. 
The average manufacturer invests 
anywhere from 1 per cent to more 
than 10 per cent of his net profits 
in advertising. Indeed in some 
lines the figure runs much higher 
than this. 

How many retailers invest any- 
where near a like percentage of 
their net profits in advertising? 
Precious few. Many of the lead- 
ing chains today realize the value 
of advertising and do invest large 
sums in pushing their products. 
Unhappily it is these chains which 
are the worst offenders in charging 
for space. 

Even these chains, however, 
recognize the advertising value of 
their display space. It is the prac- 
tice of many chains to reserve cer- 
tain windows which they will not 
sell under any circumstances to any 
manufacturer. They explain them- 
selves by admitting~ frankly that 
their space is so valuable that they 
must control part of it themselves. 
The independent, however, does 
not see as clearly as these chains 
and advocates the policy of selling 
space to almost any manufacturer 
who is willing to buy it. 

Mr. Korbonits -points out that a 
number of manufacturers today 
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offer extra inducements to retail- 
ers. We realize that fact and be- 
lieve that it is often bad practice. 
It is the offer of an extra induce- 
ment which leads the average re- 
tailer to look upon his function in 
tne wrong light. Once he gets the 
impression that manufacturers are 
competing for his services regard- 
less of cost he becomes the prey of 
the bad reasoning that his job is to 
get all he can from the manufac- 
turer and not to perform a service 
for the consumer and, incidentally, 
as he performs the service to make 
a profit for himself. 

Back again we come to the mat- 
ter of advertising appropriations. 
It is our firm belief that the deal- 
er’s window is his own advertising 
medium. We believe that when 
the manufacturer furnishes the 
dealer with display material which 
will make the retail window of 
better advertising value he has 
gone as far as he should. 

Advertising is a whole lot big- 
ger than display windows. It is 
made up of all the various me- 
diums which are used to attract 
consumers to the retail store. 
Every dollar that is taken from 
this advertising and put into pay- 
ing for window display space robs 
the retailer as well as the manu- 
facturer of good sales help. 

If we are to take Mr. Korbonits’ 
own line of reasoning and look 
upon the retailer merely as a unit 
in the manufacturer’s scheme of 
distribution the argument becomes 
all the more powerful. Is Mr. 
Korbonits willing to do his share 
of advertising? Is he willing to 
invest his share of his profits in 
advertising? If so he should use 
his windows as his own medium 
and not add an extra burden to the 
advertising appropriation of the 
manu facturer. 

The average retailer is so closely 
tied up with his own business that 
he places far too great value on 
his windows. He sees few people 
come into the store with clipped 
advertisements in their hands and 
yet many say, “I saw something in 
your window.” Mr. Korbonits and 
his fellow retailers cannot be 
blamed for their belief that the 
window does almost everything 
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and that other advertising is of 
comparatively little value. 

The facts, however, are against 
this belief. Let the retailer use 
two windows for a little test. In 
one let him display a product 
which is not nationally advertised. 
In the other let him display a simi- 
lar product of equal merit and 
equal price which is nationally ad- 
vertised. Then, if he does not put 
extra selling pressure behind the 
non-advertised product and if local 
conditions are such that the non- 
advertised product gets no favors 
over the other, he will find that the 
nationally advertised product will 
get a far greater sales volume than 
the other. 

When retailers begin to spend 
anywhere near a_ proportionate 
amount of their net profits for ad- 
vertising as is spent by manufac- 
turers we shall be able to listen 
with more sympathy to their argu- 
ments in favor of charging for 
window space. Until that time we 
shall continue to blame them and 
blame manufacturers who foster 
them in their belief that the win- 
dow is a legitimate advertising 
medium to be charged for by the 
dealer. 

Let us repeat our stand. The 
retailer. has a definite advertising 
obligation. Through the mistaken 
endeavors of a few manufacturers 
he has been blinded to this obliga- 
tion. Part of the obligation is to 
furnish window space for the ad- 
vertising of the products he sells. 
Once he charges for that space he 
starts on a trail which leads to 
retailing inefficiency. When the 
manufacturer has invested many 
dollars in good display material he 
has gone as far as he should. It 
is then up to the retailer to invest 
his window space in a co-operative 
effort with the manufacturer. It 
is no more logical for the dealer to 
expect manufacturers to buy win- 
dow space than it is for the con- 
sumer to expect to be paid in cash 
for reading a manufacturer’s adver- 
tisement. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Mr. Korbonits and Printers’ Inx 
can never agree. It is not the 
fault, however, of either Mr. Kor- 
bonits or Printers’ Ink. It is 
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the fault of manufacturers who 
have not heeded our warnings and 
who have fostered the retailer’s be- 
lief that he can legitimately charge 
for window space. 

There is a big educational job to 
be done and manufacturers must 
do it. When enough manufac- 
turers set out definitely to show 
retailers that they, too, have an 
advertising obligation, the force of 
logic will overcome the present 
mistaken idea which persists 
among retailers that the goose will 
keep on laying the golden egg. If 
the Monmouth County .Pharma- 
ceutical Association’s policy ex- 
tends to other dealer organizations 
and the practice becomes general, 
a profitable advertising medium 
stands in danger of destruction.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Metal Toy Account to Emery 
Agency 

The Metalcraft Corporation, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of miniature metal air- 
planes, airports, etc., for boys, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Emery Advertising Company of that 
city. Newspapers, business papers, and 
direct mail will be used. 

The Medart Company, St. Louis, 
maker of pulleys, line shafting equip- 
ment, etc., also has appointed the Emery 
agency to direct its advertising, effective 
July 1, 1929. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 





H. H. Heph with Freeze- 
Vogel-Leopold 


H. Hardy Heph, formerly with the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune 
and for the last six years with the copy 
staff of the Tribune at Chicago, has 
joined Freeze-Vogel-Leopold, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as head of the 
copy department. He succeeds H. W. 
Dudley, who has gone into business for 
himself as a free-lance copy writer. 


New Account for R. E. Love- 
kin Agency 

The Leadite Company, Philadelphia, 

maker of Leadite, a self-caulking mate- 

rial for cast iron pire joints, hes ap- 

pointed the R. E. Lovekin Corporation, 

advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 








“The American Mercury” 


Plans Campaign 
Zinn and Meyer, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct an advertising campaign for The 
American Mercury, New York. News- 
papers will be used. 
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For the first five months of 1929 
THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


gained— 


93,822 


lines of Food Advertising over 
the same period of 1928 





Housewives of Dayton look 
to the News for 
Guaranteed Food Products 





THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 





Member | hae er Member 
The F = YorE 100,000 Group 


News League CHICAGO of 


: 8T. LOUIS . ree 
of Ohio KANSAS CITY American Cities 











HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR., National Advertising Manager 
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Yes, We Have No Contracts 









The Huber Hoge-Smith & Wesson Case Is a Reminder That Contractual 
Relations Between Agency and Advertiser Should Be Explicit 
and in Writing 


By S. Roland Hall 


President, S. Roland Hall and 


As stated to you, we have no contracts, 
but merely that we may have an acknowl- 
edgement that embodies the mutual un- 
derstanding of our business methods, I 
am setting them down herewith. 


RINTERS’ INK, in its issue of 
June 13, referring to the de- 
cision in the case of Huber Hoge, 
Inc., vs. Smith & Wesson, Inc.,* 
quotes the paragraph above from 
a letter written by the advertising 
agency at the beginning of its re- 
lationship with the advertiser. 
Time and again I have marveled 
at statements made by advertising 
agencies, in their advertisements 
and letters of solicitation, to the 
effect that “We have no contracts.” 
We agency men are supposed to 
be skilful users of the English lan- 
guage, but surely we don’t mean 
what we say when we print or 
write, “We have no contracts.” 
Likely the intended meaning is 
“We have no long-term contracts.” 
The making of such a statement 
is undoubtedly a bit of salesman- 
ship. If the advertiser is impressed 
by the fact that an enduring rela- 
tionship depends solely on satisfac- 
tory service and believes that he 
can cancel the arrangement on short 
notice at any time, perhaps it is 
easier to close a deal. 
But any lawyer will tell us that 
a simple offer, such as “I'll handle 
this job for you for a price of 
$500,” followed by the advertiser’s 
instructions, “O.K. with me. Go 
to it” is a perfectly good contract. 
Any conversation or letter setting 
forth definitely what the agency 
proposes to do, followed by the ad- 
vertiser’s acceptance of the terms 
and his instructions to proceed may 
possess all the essentials of a con- 
tract. The fact that it may be a 
simple or short-term contract 
doesn’t lessen the contractual na- 
ture of the relationship. 


*“Court Upholds Finding Against 


Advertising Agency,” June 13, page 49. 





Associates, Inc. 
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(Advertising Agency) 


I’m not indicating that agencies 
as a class are lax in their practice 
with respect to entering into con- 
tracts, but it does seem that the 
Huber Hoge-Smith & Wesson in- 
cident is a reminder that all the 
vital essentials of the contractual 
relationship ought to be set forth 
in writing by the agency: and ac- 
cepted clearly by the advertiser. 
Surely there are six, eight or more 
conditions that should be made very 
clear. 

If I may be pardoned for refer- 
ring to an incident in my own ex- 
perience, I may add that the only 
thing that saved me recently from 
paying extra taxes to the Federal 
Government was a clause in my 
contract letters with clients setting 
forth that I expected them to pay 
all space bills a few days before 
I would be required to pay pub- 
lishers “so that your money can 
be used in paying your space bills.” 
This condition upset the Govern- 
ment’s claim that I was making 
profits partly through the use of 
invested capital and that therefore 
I should pay tax on the basis of un- 
earned rather than earned income. 

Yes, indeed, letters setting forth 
our terms and working practice 
followed by the advertiser’s accept- 
ance constitute very good contracts. 
And most suits between advertising 
agencies and advertisers are re- 
minders that we ought to be very 
careful in our writing of such let- 
ters. Several suits have shown 
that much may depend on a single 
sentence or even one word. Wit- 
ness the time the courts had in the 
well known case between N. W. 
Ayer & Son and the United States 
Rubber Company in deciding what 
the parties to the contract intended 
to have the word “placing” cover. 
(See Printers’ InxK, April 26, 
1923, page 17, “N. W. Ayer & Son 
Win Suit Against U. S. Rubber 
Co. for $178,620.87.”) 
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“Seeing is 





Believing” 


Service Plus 


Hardly a day goes by that Century isn’t 
called upon to render some service that 
seems to be within the realms of the 
impossible. 

Telling you of our abilities to function 
under such circumstances isn’t nearly so 
satisfactory as proving it to you on your 
own job. 


When you demand speed as well as quality 
in production, our facilities are ample to 
assure “fon time” always, regardless of 
quantity. 


Let us send you a sample mat of this ad. 


‘Where 
Pe > 
erformance 


he Cala mi 
Meet Youn 
Need 





CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES : STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES : LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Are they writing your name 


The machine design is completed. The production and en- 
gineering heads are filling in the specifications. They need 
somebody’s motor, somebody’s clutch, somebody’s steel, 
somebody’s bearings, somebody’s speed reducer, some- 
body’s switch and other special parts and materials. 

Whatever name they write into the specifications as first 
choice is quite likely to get the business of supplying a 
particular part or material for a hundred or ten thousand 
machines. 

How do these men know of you and your product? What 
do they know? When they turn to the advertising pages of 
American Machinist is your name there? Are you adver- 
tising to them in the publication that they use? 

The functions of American Machinist in the metal work- 
ing industry are many but chief among them is that of im- 
proving product quality and operation. In these days 
product salability is just as important a factor of design as 
the maker’s own patented improvements. And it is adver- 
tising that influences the buyers who design and make the 
product as well as the buyers who use the product. 

Whether or not your product becomes a part of some 
other product made by the metal-working industries de- 
pends upon how well you make it and how well you sell it 
in American Machinist. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publication 
issued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 











Take Care How Your Salesmen 
Prove Your Product’s Superiority 


The Trade Commission Has Ordered the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany to Have Its Salesmen Desist from Using a Demonstration 
of Alleged Superiority 


A NUMBER of sales executives 
d have worked out for their 
sales forces demonstration and test 
plans, many of them having excel- 
lent dramatic properties. These 
plans are designed, of course, to 
enable the salesman to show graph- 
ically the superiority of his prod- 
uct as compared to competing lines. 

In view of an order lately 
handed down by the Federal Trade 
Commission, it would seem that it 
might be advisable to check every 
detail of these plans to ascertain 
whether competitors could properly 
complain to the Commission that 
they constitute unfair competition. 
The order referred to is concerned 
with a so-called “water glass test” 
used for twenty years by the Calu- 
met Baking Powder Company. 
The terms of the order direct the 
Calumet company “to stop use by 
its salesmen and demonstrators” of 
this demonstration plan. Commis- 
sioners W. E. Humphrey and 
Charles H. March dissented to the 
issuance of the order. 

The cold water glass test consists 
of mixing a small quantity of the 
powder, usually two, three or four 
level teaspoonfuls with an equal 
quantity of cold water. The mixing 
takes several seconds. A chemical 
reaction occurs, differing according 
to the acid ingredients of the va- 
rious baking powders. 

According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the leavening agent in 
baking powder is traceable to the 
acid ingredients which it contains. 
To these ingredients, the Calumet 
company adds “a minute quantity 
of dried white of egg or dried al- 
bumen.” This white of egg, de- 
clares the Commission, “adds noth- 
ing to the leavening efficiency of 
the baking powder.” 

However, this extra ingredient 
does serve, in the water glass test, 
to cause Calumet baking powder 
to act in a manner that distin- 
guishes it from other baking pow- 
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ders. But, says the Commission, 
the same distinguishing reaction 
could be obtained by adding to the 
ordinary baking powder ingre- 
dients a minute quantity of soap 
or glue. In other words, the Com- 
mission claims that the water glass 
test does not prove anything at all, 
inasmuch as it believes that the 
amount of dried white of egg con- 
tained in Calumet baking powder 
is not sufficient to be of any value. 
Therefore, it declares that the 
water glass test constitutes unfair 
competition and must be discon- 
tinued. 

This is how the Commission ex- 
plains its process of reasoning: 

“The mixture of foam resulting 
from the making of the water glass 
test in the case of the respondent’s 
(Calumet) powder, at the end of 
two minutes or in any even shorter 
time, rises to the top or over the 
top of the demonstrating glass and 
gives the appearance of finely 
beaten whites of fresh eggs. 

“In the case of powders contain- 
ing acid ingredients like the re- 
spondent’s, and without this added 
bit of dried whites of eggs, the 
mixture of baking powder and 
water will also rise similarly and 
will immediately or soon drop back 
into the glass because of the escape 
of the gas. 

“Agents and employees of the 
Calumet company were found to 
have stated to customers present 
at the tests that the several com- 
peting baking powders would func- 
tion in the baking just as they did 
in the tests; that is, as the foam 
mixture fails to rise, or after hav- 
ing risen collapses either with or 
without jarring, so the baked 
products will fail to rise or col- 
lapse or become heavy and soggy, 
if the competing powders are used 
instead of Calumet. 

“However, the Commission found 
that the extent to which the foam 
mixtures rise in the cold water 








glass test is not indicative of the 
comparative leavening strength of 
powders so tested, and statements 
made by the respondent to that 
effect were held literally false, de- 
ceptive and misleading. For in- 
stance, the foam mixture in Snow 
King Baking Powder rises to about 
one-half the extent that the foam 
mixture of Calumet Baking Pow- 
der rises in the cold water glass 
test, yet Snow King Baking Pow- 
der is approximately 15 per cent 
stronger in leavening efficiency 
than is Calumet Baking Powder, 
according to the findings. 

“Addition of white of egg to a 
baking powder does not add to its 
carbon dioxide strength or increase 
its baking efficiency, according to 
the findings. The Commission de- 
clares that the water glass test is 
not a test for carbon dioxide or 
leavening strength, and when made 
with the powder of the respondent 
only is misleading and deceptive. 
When made in comparison with 
competing powders which do or do 
not contain dried white of egg, the 
test is misleading and deceptive, ac- 
cording to the Commission. 

“The respondent alleged that the 
cold water test was valuable and 
necessary to protect the retail gro- 
cer and the housewife by removing 
deteriorated powders from the 
grocer’s shelves and the house- 
wife’s kitchen. The Commission 
found no evidence that the test was 
so used by grocers or by house- 
wives.” 

No explanation has heen made 
for publication as yet by Commis- 
sioners Humphrey and March con- 
cerning the reasoning which led 
them to dissent to the issuance of 
the order directing Calumet to 
cease and desist from using the 
test. In fact, it is not known 
whether the dissenting opinion or 
opinions will ever be given out for 
publication. It is to be hoped that 
they will, because the Commission’s 
order is most unusual and it would 
be helpful to manufacturers using 
these tests were they to know the 
views of the dissenting commis- 
sioners. 





The United Typothetae of America 
will establish new headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. 


C., about August 1. 
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C. L. Benjamin to Direct 


Lighting Equipment Association 

Charles L. Benjamin has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Ar- 
— — ‘Equipment Association, 

New York. is appointment becomes 
effective July 1 when he will succeed 
Granville P. Rogers who has resigned 
to become managing director of the 
Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
with headquarters at New York. 

For a number of yeats Mr. Benjamin 
has been conducting his own business at 
Chicago as advertising counselor. Mr. 
Benjamin was the first editor of Print- 
ers’ Ink when the publication was 
started by George P. Rowell in 1888. 
He was for nine years with the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, as advertising manager. 





“Southern City” Starts 


Publication 
Southern City is the name of a new 


monthly magazine to be devoted to in- 
dustrial improvement «f the South. It 
is published by the Walter W. Brown 


Publishing Company at Atlanta. 

Officers of the new publication are: 
Walter W. Brown, publisher; Thomas 
C. Hull, editor; Frank Rowsey, asso- 
ciate editor, and E. A. Hunter, adver- 
tising manager. 





Plan Campaign on Cleveland 
Air Races 


An international advertising campaign 
will be conducted for the 1939 National 
Air Races & Aeronautical Exposition to 
be held at Cleveland, August 24 to 
September 2. Newspaper, usiness-pa- 
per, outdoor and di-ect-mail advertising 
will be used in the campaign, which will 
be directed by Humphrey-Meredith, Inc., 
Cleveland advertising agency. 





Join San Francisco Office of 
H. K. McCann 


Edward M. Kennedy, formerly assis- 
tant advertising manager of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
Charles Van Evera, formerly with the 
Los Angeles plant of Foster & Klieser, 
have joined the San Francisco office of 
The H. K. McCann Company. 


H. D. Crowell with 


“The Mentor” 

H. Dayton Crowell, who for the last 
four years has been with the advertis- 
ing department of the Macfadden Pub- 
lications, has joined the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, as an ad- 
vertising representative of The Mentor. 


New Account for O. S. Tyson 
Agency 
Gifford-Wood Company, Hudson, 
- | * bp = ty of a han- 
ing and conveying equipment, has ap- 
ointed O. S. Tyson and Company, 
ne., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. 
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Trade Winds 


Blowing OUR Way 


Manufacturers seeking 
NEW markets are look- 


ing toward town and village 


One of the FIRST thoughts 


of advertiser and agent —in 
going after this new business 


is to use 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


1,325,000 Circulation 








Mergers and Men 






Some Dark Spots on the White Collar 
By Roy Dickinson 


OE is almost persuaded to be- 
lieve that the subject of mer- 
gers is joining the list of “hush” 
topics. That is, unless one writes 
about the pompous weddings of the 
great and the near great compa- 
nies in eulogistic terms. A few 
weeks ago in Printers’ INK, in an 


article titled “Making the Old 
Crew Walk the Plank,” I ex- 
pressed the opinion that many 


modern mergers are both merciless 
and short-sighted in dropping over- 
board the pilots and crews of the 
companies which are taken over. 
The men who know the business 
are made to walk the plank into 
the deep blue sea of unemployment 
before the new owners discover 
their value and their technical 
knowledge. 

'The response to this criticism of 
mergers was surprising. A con- 
siderable number of white collar 
men took pen in hand to tell of 
the cruel and sudden loss of a job 
and the good position in life which 
mergers had cost them. There 
were telephone calls and personal 
ones. And every single man who 
wrote, phoned or called seemed to 
feel that it was strange for Print- 
ERS’ INK to say anything about 
mergers which was not highly 
complimentary. It was said to be 
courageous—bold—unheard of—to 
criticize anything a merger might 
do or be.) 

That seems to me a bad state of 
affairs. 

It is the right of any man to say 
that some mergers are good, some 
bad; that the management of some 
companies uses good sense; that 
the new managers of some recent 
mergers act like pirates or savages. 
It won’t be a good thing for 
American business if the word 


“merger” becomes a sacred white 
elephant before which the world 
must kow-tow. 

The merger has, as a matter of 
fact, become the most important 
thing in the world to the average, 
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conscientious white collar man. 
Such a man has worked hard for 
his company for years. He has 
been a firm believer that within the 
reach of every office boy there is 
the presidency of the company, if 
he will work hard enough. So he 
has worked hard and overtime. 
His childlike faith is rudely shat- 
tered on his forty-third birthday 
when he becomes one of the lost 
battalion of 106 white collared 
workers. They were all dropped 
overboard by a young man whose 
father left him a good business and 
who took lunch too often with the 
banker who engineered the Great 
Merger. 

One kind of modern merger has 
created a situation which has not 
been paralleled since the introduc- 
tion of machinery. In those dis- 
tant days and in every subsequent 
period of industrial progression it 
was the factory worker who suf- 
fered. There was much talk in 
the little houses across the rail- 
road tracks, in those days, about 
heartless corporations. The real 
hardships endured by factory 
workers who were displaced by 
machinery were tragic in the de- 
velopment of the machine age. 
The modern merger is to the white 
collar worker as the machine was 
to the handcrafts men and the un- 
skilled laborers in days gone by. 


A Victim’s Complaint 


One victim said this to me re- 
cently : 

“For sixteen years I did my job 
as well as I could. The boss, when 
he went to Europe six years ago, 
put me in full charge of the busi- 
ness. We have eleven salesmen 
and a good sized office force. Our 
business was profitable. There 
was a lot of responsibility attached 
to the job. I always acted as 
though I owned a lot of stock in 
the company even before that, 
although I was only on sAlary. 
My three kids hardly knew me 
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OR the first five 

months of 1929, The 
San Francisco Chronicle 
published considerably 
more advertising in each 
major classification 
than in the same period 
last year—a total adver- 
tising gain of 577,654 lines 
—a greater gain than 
that of any other San 
Francisco newspaper 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 
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for ten years. Sundays, holidays, 
four nights a week I had work to 
do home. When I took full charge, 
there was more work to do. In 
my home I was only the man who 
couldn’t stand any loud noise from 
the rest of the family. My diges- 
tion went to the bad. I stuck on 
the job when I should have been 
in a sanitarium. I didn’t get home 
till eleven the night of our wed- 
ding anniversary when we had in- 
vited a few friends to dinner. The 
ten-hour day was a minimum with 
me. I got a nice raise when the 
boss got home. Always liked the 
boss anyway. But he got fond of 
travel that trip. So when the 
bankers offered him enough to 
travel for the rest of his life he 
took the offer. I couldn’t blame 
him. But he never paid me so 
much that I had a chance to save 
real money, and two weeks’ notice 
didn’t seem fair after sixteen 
years.” 

One morning this man, who was 
sincerely fond of the boss and 
willing to pass up almost every- 
thing in life to do a good job for 
him, was called into the front office 
with the other employees to meet 
The Great.Stone Face, brought in 
from downtown. He had dis- 
covered in a day or two exactly 
what each man did in the organiza- 
tion and compared it with the fig- 
ure on the payroll opposite his 
name. 

It is an extremely difficult task 
to explain the results of sixteen 
years’ labor and the daily routine 
of a man in six minutes. So an- 
o:her white collar man joined the 
marching army of merger victims 
and when last heard from was try- 
ing to learn the garage business 
from the grease cups up. 

There is one thing about the 
merger situation which, while it 
may give scant comfort to the 
white collar men already dropped, 
makes the whole movement seem 
less sinister from a social stand- 
point. /As a rule, it is only the 
wrong kind of merger which tries 
to pinch all the pennies and cut the 
payroll to the bone before the new 
management knows who does what, 
in the company taken over. >) 
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The “finder’s commission” mer- 
ger which has taken place because 
an insistent lawyer, salesman, pro- 
moter or friend of the company 
head has gone after his chance for 
a clean up, must become a pinch- 
penny affair immediately it starts 


to operate. For the “finder” and 
banker who works closely with 
him, don’t seem to worry about the 
price paid for the new property. 
Some fearful and wonderful prices 
have been paid; there are pre- 
ferred stock dividends to be met 
and the common stock must show 
earnings. The poor white collar 
group which helps create the 
value the banker buys can’t ex- 
pect their little old jobs and the 
checks they get at the end of the 
week to interfere with a go-getter 
finder and a banker who has to try 
to show earnings on what the 
finder found. 

And the finders are out finding 
more every day. The president of 
one big company told me recently 
how. one of them followed him to. 
the theater and even approached 
him on the fourteenth green at his 
country club with another invita- 
tion to sit down at lunch with the 
bankers. 


The Best Merger Propositions 


A prominent young Wall Street 
man told me that “natural con- 
tacts” make the best merger pro- 
positions. Which in plain langu- 
age means that every man who 
owns any company is likely to dis- 
cover that the sudden phone call 
from an old friend is more than 
appears on the surface, that the 
roommate in college who hasn't 
been heard of in years invites him 
to lunch with an interest in some- 
thing more than his appetite and 
digestion. 

The more sane and the bigger 
the merger, the less the pinch- 
penny, “throw ’em all out” attitude 
prevails—or should prevail. The 
smaller the banker, the bigger the 
noise of heads being chopped off. 

The logical merger, good for the 
public, the investor and the worker, 
is based upon lower costs created 
by expansion and more volume, 
not by false economy and a penu- 
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rious attitude. Old Scrooge and the 
sound of slashed advertising and 
sales appropriations and individual 
worker’s incomes, are not a part of 
a merger which is soundly con- 
ceived in the first place. The piker 
pikes and the merger later lan- 
guishes. The courageous and big 
merger takes on more good men, 
spends money to make more sales, 
looks at customers’ sales and fu- 
ture earnings, instead of only at 
present balance sheets. 


So let’s not be afraid to talk * 


about mergers. They are not go- 
ing to put the alert individual 
manufacturer out of business any 
more than they did in other peri- 
ods when they ran riot. 

A merger is no more a guaran- 
tee of success than a marriage is 
of eternal happiness. 

Much interest is being expressed 
in the forthcoming book on mer- 
gers to be published in July by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, after a study of . sixty 
manufacturing lines over five years. 

A careful reading of this book 
when it does come out is likely to 
impair somewhat the glorious halo 
around the name of merger. Ad- 
vance information is to the effect 
that the board found that mergers 
are not extremely or exceptionally 
profitable. Their general success 
follows closely that of individual 
enterprise, and sound management 
in mergers or outside of them con- 
tinues to be the most potent factor 
in success—even in money success. 

There will be few to dispute the 
fact that in the basic and funda- 
mental qualities of life, the individ- 
ual owner who refuses to sell out 
his men even at a price he knows 
to be ample for his property, is 
more of a success than the man 
who throws out, without notice, 
men who have given their lives 
to the building up of an enterprise. 


Let the Man Who Sells Out 
Ponder These Things 


In conclusion and before we 
leave the subject, here are two sug- 
gestions. So great has the fear of 
being merged become that a slight 
rumor passed around to an office 
force is likely to cause great worry 
and loss of morale. 
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Let every president not yet 
merged or thinking of merging in 
the next few weeks—and there are 
more of them than you would 
think—tell his employees what 
his attitude is. Post a notice, or 
write a letter, call a meeting, or 
write an article in the employees’ 
magazine and tell the men that 
they can sleep in peace, for a while 
at least. I know of several presi- 
dents who are adopting one of 
these methods this very week. (One 
president who wrote a page in his 
employees’ magazine three months 
ago denying rumors of mergers 
told me that the results in more 
sales and’ better morale were amaz- 
ing.) Customers are usually inter- 
ested also. 

Now for the second suggestion. 

As long as Paris is a name to 
conjure with, the Rhine a river to 
see and the blue sea calls its de- 
votees to roam the wide world 
over, men who have worked hard 
for years will sell a business when 
the money offered seems to promise 
bigger things than the business 
itself. No one can blame a man 
who has made sauerkraut all his 
life or ash cans or iron pipe if he 
wants to bask in the Lido sun or 
sit for a while at a sidewalk café 
far across the bounding sea. Or 


“pitch horseshoes at a peg near St. 


Petersburg in Florida. Men get 
strange longings—even business 
men. Mr. Menken please note. 

But if, at the time of a wander- 
lust urge, the banker comes along 
and the deal is made, and if the 
organization has been a_ small, 
friendly one, let the man who does 
sell think of the men who have 
worked for years, shoulder to 
shoulder with him. Perhaps there 
is a bald-headed bookkeeper who 
would like to spend three years 
looking at blue sky from a moun- 
tain top, or an accountant who pre- 
fers white sand and blue sea. 

When figures are big, a few 
thousands seem small. That is the 
time for the man who is selling 
out to think thus: 

“Perhaps a small part of what 
I am now selling was created by 
this man, and that. 

“They did work overtime. That 
one’s eyes were made weak so that 
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The white square repre- 
sents the proportion of 
children who respond 
to Junior Home adver- 
tisements—the black 
represents parent 
response. 


S 5 o of our Junior Home inquiries are signed 


by mothers.” This was the result of a check made 
: by a large food beverage advertiser. 


a ee | 


| “Practically every inquiry we receive from Junior 
Home is signed by a mother— almost none by 
children.” This has been the experience of an- 
other large food advertiser. 


“99 out of every 100 inquiries we get from Junior 
Home are signed by parents.” This was from a 
publisher. 


These instances are typical of the returns adver- 
tisers receive from Junior Home. Not only do the 
parents themselves read and respond to Junior 
Home advertisements, but they do it in such 
numbers that the cost comes way down. 


JUNIOR HOME 


PROF. M. V. O'SHEA, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


The Parents’ Magazine —— read ws their eae 
. ; ; information an arents rea 
with the Double Action and use it with their children 


Advertising Headquarters - Chicago - 1018 S. Wabash Avenue 
Eastern Office . New York, N. Y. : 110 W. 34th Street 
Pacific Coast - Simpson-Reilly - Los Angeles - San Francisco 


175,000 NET PAID A. B.C. CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 




















Your radio 
programs receive the in- 
dividual attention and 
supervision of an experi- 
enced Judson showman, 
backed by a Program Staff 
of over sixty members. On 
this staff are musical ex- 
perts, continuity writers, 
program supervisors, tech- 
nical experts and _  an- 
nouncers. Your programs 
receive their combined ex- 
perience. 


The purpose of our organ- 
ization is to assist you 
agency men in utilizing the 
broadcast medium for your 
clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 


Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower Chicago, Il. 
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this property would be worth more. 
While most of the value here is 
due to my efforts, some at least 
is due to theirs. Out of the nine 
hundred thousand I’m going to 
get, perhaps fifty thousand would 
do a lot for them.” And he can 
probably collect that extra fifty 
from the finder and the banker. 
While mergers are big, men are 
bigger and loyalty, quality beyond 
price, has a two-sided application. 
Let it be hoped and believed in 
this great country which now 
possesses approximately one-third 
of humanity’s wealth, that big 
money will never blind men to the 
fact that there are factors and 
qualities it cannot purchase. 


To Manage War:aw Office of 
J. Walter Thompson 


George P. Richardson, Jr., formerly 
trade media director of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been appointed 
to take charge of that agency’s newly- 
opened office at Warsaw, Poland. Ol- 
gierd Langer, a native of Poland who 
has been studying advertising here, will 
assist him. Both are now en route to 
their new duties. 

Sidney Dean has been appointed trade 
media director of the J. alter Thomp- 
son Company to succeed Mr. Richard- 
son. 





Appointed by “Drug Topics” 
The Topics Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Drug Topics. 
aas added the following men to its edi- 
torial staff: A. J. Luther, as merchan- 
dising counsel: W. L. Lightfoot, for- 
merly news editor of the Daily News 
Record, New York, associate editor, and 
Martin V. Merritt, formerly editor of 
the Westwood, N. J., News, assistant 
editor. 

Dan Rennick has been advanced to 
the position of managing editor. 





“Jersey Observer” Appoints 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 

The Jersey Observer, Hoboken, Jer- 
sey City and Union City, N. J., has ap- 

inted Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub- 
ishers’ representatives, as its national 
advertising representative. Gilman, Nico'l 

Ruthman have represented this paper 
in the West for the last ten years and, 
by this appointment, will now also repre- 
sent it in the East. 


Death of W. P. Kennedy 


William P. Kennedy, advertising 
manager of the Providence, R. L, 
News, died recently at New York. He 
was forty years of age. Mr. Kennedy 
was, at one time, with the Boston 
American, and later with the Boston 
Post. 
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Magazine 


announces A New Service headed by 


Reta Cowles, fashion editor 





1ed 


RETA COWLES 


“STYLES FOR SORORITY ROW” 


A New Department 


OMMENCING with the Sep- 

tember issue College Humor 
inaugurates an every issue, two- 
page department on styles for col- 
lege girls edited by Miss Reta 
Cowles. This will include not only 
wearing apparel but cosmetics, toi- 
let articles, luggage, room decora- 
tions, accessories and gifts. 

It will be supplemented by a free 
shopping service for the benefit of 
those who cannot at present secure the 
latest things in their college towns. 


The services of Miss Cowles and 
her department are available now 
to national advertisers and their 
agencies who may wish to know: 
What the college girl is wearing. 
What she will be wearing six 
months from now. Her favorite 
stores—in her college town, in her 
home town. 

Inquiries on this service should 
be directed to College Humor 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 
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Advertising 
that Reverberates 





SHIP passing through the Cape Cod Canal sails 

slowly lest it wash the shores away. A ship that 
threatens such a sea wall makes very little commo- 
tion in the ocean. 

So with advertising. 

There are 80,000 Spanish 
speaking residents in the 
Metropolitan District—de- 
rived from the cultures of 
21 different nationalities. 
Say nothing of the 50,000 
former compatriots by 
whom they are yearly vis- 
ited, or the copious mil- 
lions of letters, or the 
irresistible drawing power 
of like-mindedness. 

LA PRENSA is the 
authoritative binding medium 
speaking their mother tongue, 
seeing the world’s life from the 
same viewpoint, and holding the pressure of existence 
in the same aspect. 

In a word LA PRENSA is adequate to the occasion. 
Is there any wonder that a well prepared advertise- 
ment in LA PRENSA has such power? It produces 
action. The action is contained and felt. It is not 
dissipated. It reverberates. Where can one find 
another such opportunity in the advertising field? 


recy La Prensa ‘sx 
A Purposed Institution 
publishing at 
245 Canal St., at Lafayette, New York City 


N. B.—Advertising accepted from principals or recognized agencies only. 
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Craftsmanship Across the Seas 


How the Linen Industry, Having Sold “Impressive Correctness” to 
Americans, Now Proceeds to Sell Merchandise 


By Arthur H. Little 


HEIR business was old—centu- 

ries and ages and eras old—and 
rich in the traditions of craftsman- 
ship. Their product, the creation 
of a trade that is at once a trade 
and an art, had woven itself into 
the commerce of nations and into 
the lives of peoples. It had been 
worn in pride by ancient kings and 
folded, with happy sighs, into the 
hope chests of brides. 

And now the market for that 
product had been disrupted by war 
and seemed destined to remain dis- 
rupted. The major part of the 
market, the richest part, lay 3,000 
miles away—a distant land, peopled 
by a race not at all impressed by 
tradition, a race gone dizzy on the 
heady wine of new prosperity, a 
race gone daft with new-born fads 
and fancies. 

And Belfast sighed and said, in 
effect: “Maybe, now, you're right. 
We'll advertise in America; and 
maybe we can bring those Ameri- 
cans back to their senses, So they'll 
buy our linens again,’ 

Thus Belfast decided three years 
ago. Belfast was desperate. Des- 
perate, too, were the linen centers 
of Scotland. Their banks were 
worried. And the condition of an 
important industry had drawn the 
anxiously concerned attention of 
the Government. 

Two years later King George, at 
the opening of the Northern Ire- 
land Parliament, was able to com- 
mend the linen industry for its 
achievement in rehabilitation. And 
today that industry, having saved 
itself from extinction, stands as a 
symbol of what united effort can 
do. It is a symbol, also, of some- 
thing more. 

Through the Irish and Scottish 
Linen Damask Guild, the linen in- 
dustry of Ireland and Scotland be- 
came a national advertiser in 
America.. It entered a market 
highly competitive, a market that 
was being educated, extensively 
and intensively, to competitive 


products—and a market that was 
taking to those products with en- 
thusiasm. The linen industry ap- 
plied the expedient of market 
study. It tuned its advertising to 
the new pitch of American life 
and timed it to the tempo of 
American methods. And in the 
process it learned lessons and ab- 
sorbed experiences that can be and 
ought to be of value to other in- 
dustries. 

Into a country vastly mechanis- 
tic, the linen industry introduced a 
product fashioned by craftsmen 
and master weavers. Behind that 
product were generations of con- 
sumer respect. But in the New 
World, consumer respect for any 
commodity was an emotional char- 
acteristic that seemed doomed to 
die with the older generation. True, 
linens still sold; but they sold with 
increasing difficulty. The diring- 
room table had become a glossy 
pool of mahogany or walnut, 
dotted with islands that were lace- 
edged doilies—doilies because they 
were easy to buy, easy to launder 
and easy to replace. And the re- 
tailers who supplied the shifting 
market—some of them sighed for 
the good old days when a table- 
cloth was an institution and sheets 
and pillow cases a heritage, and 
linen was the backbone of the 
business of many a retail store. 

What did the linen industry have 
to offer? Tradition? Not to a 
nation that knew next to nothing 
about the past and cared less. 
“History,” Henry Ford had told 
that nation not many years before, 
“is bunk.” And every care-free 
Model T on the highways of 
America seemed to be proving that 
he was right. 

Quality? Although it. may be 
true that in a land of the blind, the 
one-eyed man is king, the linen in- 
dustry scarcely could come into 
America with anything like a 
monopoly on the quality idea. In 
their advertising, hosts of Ameri- 
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Good Copy 


has put many a 
good article on 
the map. But 
how a good 
copy writer 
would have en- 
joyed the op- 
portunity to 
talk about that 
“mouse-trap” 
manufacturer. 
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can manufacturers were shouting 
it. 

Beauty—and beauty alone? But 
what was mere beauty to a people 
whose national life was a pano- 
rama, a stepped-up motion picture, 
of fast-moving styles and fashions? 
Beauty—or today’s conception of 
beauty—they could buy in myriad 
forms and in a thousand articles 
at the nearest store. And anyway, 
as even the linen industry was 
obliged to admit then, many of the 
patterns that were being woven 
into linens had been used for some 
time before. A chrysanthemum, 
admittedly, is beautiful; but even a 
chrysanthemum, after a century or 
so, begins to pall. 

But competition, now—how 
about the claims of these upstarts 
in the textile trade who would 
have the people believe that any 
fabric, no matter what, in linen’s 
own field could take linen’s place? 
It is to be remembered that a wing 
of the linen industry is Irish. And 
to the credit of that wing let us 
note here that it restrained itself 
from stepping into the situation 
with a shillalah. 

To the credit, too, of the moral 
fibre of the industry, let it be set 
down here that there was no 
thought of lowering the standards 
of production, or of cutting prices. 


The Campaign Leading Up to 
Merchandising Effort 


What, then, was to be the appeal, 
the entrance to the market of 
America? The answer came in as 
a consideration of national psy- 
chology. These American people 
who roared over their roads in 
sport cars, who dwelt in cliffs of 
concrete and steel, who all be- 
longed to country clubs and there 
played golf and bridge, who drank 
a little and cussed a little and 
whose high-school sons wore din- 
ner coats as easily as they wore 
sweaters—these amazing Ameri- 
cans were interesting themselves, 
most strenuously, in_ etiquette. 
They'd begun to yearn to kriow 
what was the right thing, the smart 
thing, to do. 

And the linen industry, conscious 
of that yearning, came into the 
American market with a product 
that, as identified and characterized 
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LITLUX 


Patensee 


The Non-glare Bed Light 
advertised successfully in 


“PUNCH” 


ESSRS. Louis Dernier & Hamlyn, Ltd., 23, 
Newman St., London, W.1, write as follows, 
under date April 10, 1929: 


June 27, 1929 


“ Prior to using your Journal as an advertising medium we 
“had heard from many authoritative sources of the great 
* value of ‘PUNCH’ for selling high-class goods. This we 
** now endorse from experience. 

“It is difficult for manufacturers not dealing direct with the 
“ Public to assess the value of various advertisements, but 
“you will be interested to know our representatives have 
* been repeatedly told by retail houses of sales to customers 
“who SAW IT IN ‘PUNCH.’ 

“We are convinced that ‘PUNCH’ is the right medium 
“for advertising the right article." 


“PUNCH” 


The Paper that is England 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, 80, Fleet Street, London, Eng. 











your “AIR MARKET” 


Distinctive, dominating programs, sparkling with 
originality, built to command maximum “ listener 
attention” ... These are the selling features of 
radio broadcasting. 


Knowledge of the theatre, knowledge of artists 
and their ability and modern merchandising 
sense are the essential factors in program 
building .. . Our experienced personnel is ready 
to serve you. 


“Make Every Radio Minute Count!” 


LYONS ann LYONS 


INCORPORATED 
Paramount Building in New York 
Lackawanna 8583 
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WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 



























E have an opening for a 

man who has had several 
years’ experience in handling 
industrial accounts. The 
Agency, one of the fastest- 
growing in the State of Ohio, 
offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to the man who wishes 
to come in at a moderate 
salary and gradually grow 
to become a principal. Good 
personality and industrial ex- 
perience are the only require- 
ments. If you think you are 
the man, outline the accounts 
you have worked on, send sam- 
ples of your work, photo and 
salary desired. Your confi- 
dence will be guarded. 


Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 104, 
Printers’ Ink 
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in advertising, was “impressively 
correct.” 

Not merely correct. Not—as the 
idea might have been conveyed in 
England, for instance—unobtru- 
sively correct. But impressively 
so. And the word itself reflects a 
glint of Americana. When an 
American is correct, he wants the 
neighborhood to know it. 

Rectitude of manner is the more 
dependable if it can be endorsed by 
someone who is known to be cor- 
rect. Available to the linen in- 
dustry was a galaxy of person- 
ages who, for a_ consideration, 
would have testified that they were 
linen-conscious and for years had 
been linen-habited. But to the 
Linen Guild it seened that the 
logical endorser would be a person 
nationally recognized as an author- 
ity on good form and good usage 
—one whose opinion really would 
command respect. Such a person 
was Mrs. Price Post, the Emily 
Post who wrote “Etiquette.” 

It can be told here that Mrs. 
Post’s co-operation was obtained 
with difficulty. But when finally 
she consented to allow her name to 
be used and to write the foreword 
for a de luxe booklet entitled, “We 
Dine on Linen Damask,” she wrote 
with conviction and sincerity. The 
body of the book, beyond Mrs. 
Post’s nine-page preface, presented 
such subjects as these: “Success in 
Entertaining Depends on a Just 
Regard for the Etiquette of the 
Table”—“How the New Style in 
Table Coverings Affects the Deco- 
ration and Ornament of the Table” 
—‘“For the Intimate Dinner,” etc. 

The book, which was offered to 
the public through national adver- 
tising and to the retail trade 
through business papers, sold te 
the public at a quarter a copy and 
to the retailers at 20 cents. To 
date it has gone through two edi- 
tions, and is still in demand. 

Meanwhile, the message of cor- 
rectness went out through the me- 
dium of lecturers. It was recog- 
nized that even the lecturing must 
be correctly done—and with dig- 
nity. If a Guild lecturer were to 
speak in a retail store on the sub- 
ject of how to set a table correctly, 





she was to speak at an appointed 
hour—and the hour was advertised 
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The 
Jersey Observer 


announces the appointment of 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


as 


National Representatives 


Jersey Observer 


Covers Three Cities and Five 
Towns with the Largest Circu- 
lation of Any Newspaper Pub- 
lished in Hudson County, N. J. 


A. B.C, 46,529 DAILY 


Offices 
Hoboken Jersey City Union City 
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Illustrated 
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Will be published monthly 


Circulation 


in excess of 
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Guaranteed, A. B. C. 


RADIO DIGEST is purchased 
because it is the only publica- 
tion in America that furnishes 
its readers with the kind of 
information that enables the 
whole family to enjoy the radio. 


Forms close AUGUST 10th 
$300 Per Page $1.00 Per Line 
BUY ON A RISING MARKET 


Publication Office 


510 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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by the store—and at the end of 
her discourse she invited questions. 
She did no selling, no demonstrat- 
ing, no drumming of trade. 

_ So much for the idea of impres- 
sive correctness, an idea that, like 
an overtone, was carried in the 
national advertising in the form of 
a slogan. 

Of course, the educational job 
of the Guild’s advertising went far- 
ther. It answered the question: 
“What of it?” Where was im- 
pressive correctness to find its ex- 
pression? Naturally, the answer 
was in the home. But the Guild 
advertising left nothing to be taken 
for granted. It glorified the home. 
“The dining table,” it told the 
hurrying Americans, “once more is 
the altar of gracious hospitality.” 
The real test of a hostess, it 
pointed out, was the manner in 
which she could stage a luncheon, 
or a tea, or a formal dinner in her 
own dining room. 

Last year the Guild advertising 
turned its attention, also, to the 
bathroom and to the matter of 
linen towels. It stressed the qual- 
ity of absorbency and the virtue 
of “unsurpassed softness.” But 
again that note of impressive cor- 
rectness. Linen, the Guild adver- 
tising explained, was the sort of 
thing the fastidious guest would 
expect to find in the bathroom of 
a well-managed home. 

The Guild remembered the 
younger set. In current advertis- 
ing that is appearing in six maga- 
zines for women, the copy head- 
lines its appeal thus: “Modern 
Youth Seeks the Spirit of Today.” 
And then: 


Youth—with its innate instinct for 
seeking new pleasures—has discovered 
the joy of decorating the table. And, 
as a foundation for the new silver, the 
stylized flowers and the modern crystal, 
the new linen damask tablecloths and 
napkins are being chosen by the younger 
social leaders everywhere. No other 
table covering can so superbly contrib 
ute to the modern feeling in decora- 
tion. . 


Thus far, the Guild’s advertising, 
aiming at an educational objective, 
has been distinctly atmospheric. 
Aside from color—the newest note 
in linen—the advertising has sought 
to sell a product by selling the 
product’s associations, its signifi- 
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They’re Made 
in America 


Weber Artists’ Water Colors 
are pure, brilliant, permanent 
and true in color value—the 
only water colors of artists’ 
quality made in America. 

Why pay fancy prices for 
imported mediums? Weber 
Artists’ Water Colors are un- 
surpassed by any in the world. 


FWeserCO 


ART SUPPLIES 
Since 1854 
Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis Baltimore 
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iy JUST PUBLISHED Ti} 
Scientific 
Sales Management 


Today 


by Charles W. Hoyt 
Pres., Charles W.. Hoyt Co., Inc. 
“A book of practical sales 
methods, based on years of 
tackling tough problems and 
finding successful solu- 
tions.’” —Bruce Barton. 











A pioneer in the field discusses methods 
by which the ablest sales executives of 
today have cut selling costs while hold- 
ing and increasing sales volume through 
successful application of the principles 
of scientific management to the selec- 
tion, training, compensation and direc- 
tion of salesmen. What these principles 
are and how they are being adapted to 
the practical work of welding the sales 
érganization into a red-blooded, scrappy 
unit, is fully covered. 253 pages. $4.00, 


Planned Marketing 
by Vergil D. Reed 


Gives, with practical examples 

drawn from scores of success- 

ful organizations, complete, up- 

to-the-minute information on 

methods of making flexible, 

easily-adjusted sales plans that 
will cut costs and increase net earnings. 
Provides a basis against which to check 
and improve your methods. 346 pages, 
34 illustrations. $5.00, 


Marketing Investigations 
by William J. Reilly 
A “job” book for the man who 
must make, direct, or use 
market analyses. Covers the 
detail of laying out the work 
and gathering information. 
Practical tables clarify ques- 
tions of data to get, accuracy, and relia- 
bility. 245 pages, 11 tables, 4 maps. $5.00. 





== == fill in, tear out, and maileaas 


Sent for 5 Days’ Free Examination 


The Ronald Press Company 

Dept. M177, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 

Send me postpaid on 5 + ll approval 

the books I have checked be 

C) Hoyt’s Scientific Sales ae 
Today. $4.00. 


C) Reed’s Planned Marketing. $5.00. 


() Reilly’s Marketing Investigations, 
5.00. 
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cance, its connotations. And there 
has been evidence in the growing 
interest of American women in the 
use of the product, that the adver- 
tising has been effective. 

Henceforth—and this year’s ad- 
vertising, by the way, is to devote 
a part of its attention to linen 
dress goods—the Guild space is to 
talk merchandise. . The slogan of 
impressive correctness is to be re- 
tained; but the advertising, it is 
planned, will discuss more specifi- 
cally the matters of design and 
weave and texture. It will assume 
that American women know that 
linen is correct; and now the inten- 
tion is to present linen’s intrinsic 
merits. 

In illustration and in text, the 
advertising will call attention to 
specific design—to the new designs 
that the producers, over in Ireland 
and Scotland, have brought to the 
aid of the chrysanthemum, woven- 
in designs in tablecloths and nap- 
kins, for instance, that are dra- 
matic and historic and distinctly 
new. The advertising copy will 
discuss those designs, and, if one 
of them is historic, will tell its his- 
tory. 

The Guild has come into Amer- 
ica with something of its own to 
sell. Yet the Guild has realized 
that in its job of educating Ameri- 
cans to impressive correctness, in 
the winning of good-will for linen, 
it might be well to keep in mind 
the good-will, also, of allied indus- 
tries. Thus the subtle touch in 
current copy that pictures linen “as 
a foundation for the new silver, 
the stylized flowers, and the mod- 
ern crystal.” In its contact with 
retailers—in personal contacts and 
in advertising in trade publications 
—the Guild has pointed out that a 
“nation-wide revival of interest in 
linen will reflect in sales of silver, 
china, glassware and furniture.” 


New Accounts for Smith & 
Ferris 


Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the accounts of the Diamond 
Metal Products Company, steel filing 
cabinets, and the Bedell Engineering 
Company, manufacturer of Polar Wave 
electric refrigerators, both of Los An- 
geles. 
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Drawing from a Wealth 
of Executive Ability— 


Manufacturers in various indus- 
tries, advertising agents and other 
subscribers to Printers’ INK, used 
988 “man wanted” advertisements 
in 1928. 

This advertising is evidence of the 
value of Printers’ INK as a me- 
dium through which to reach the 
selling and advertising men of this 
country. 

When looking further than your 
own organization for the one man 
to fit into some highly responsible 
and creative position, an advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK is apt to 
prove most satisfactory, judging 
from the experience of others who 
have used our advertising pages 
with marked success. 


Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 








Most advertising cam- 





paigns need abook. Let 
us outline our idea of a 
good book for you, by 
color process or /ntaglio 
offset to please readers. 


TELEPHONE: rl BRYant 7191-2 


HARFORD & HUDSON 
COM PANY JNCORPORATED. 
460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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Foreign Language Service for 
Advertising Agencies Started 


A new business has been incorporated 
at, New York under the name of the 
Advertising Agencies Foreign Language 
Service, Inc., Andrew Le Massefia is 
president and Leo Kiesler, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Le Massefia has been with the 
Frank Presbrey Company for the last 
fifteen years, and Mr. Kiesler for nine 
years. They have been associated to- 
gether in the organization and develop- 
ment of the foreign language department 
of the Presbrey agency. 

The | ng of the new business will 
be to offer a service to advertising agen- 
cies in the preparation and placement 
of advertising in foreign language news- 
papers published in United States and 
Canada. Under the plan of Spqneing, 
interested agencies are subscribin 
preferred stock. Four members o the 
seven directors on the board are to be 
representatives of the subscribing agen- 
cies. 





Join Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman 


Norman R. Kohnfelder, for the last 
ten years with the advertising staff of 
the Jersey Observer, Hoboken, Jersey 
City and Union City, N. J., has joined 
the sales staff of the New York office 
of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, publish- 
ers’ representatives. 

Fred G. Bauer, formerly with Koch’s 
List of Railroad Magazines, Chicago, has 
joined the Chicago staff of ilman, 

icoll & Ruthman. 


E. V. Rickenbacker Trans- 
ferred to Fokker Aircraft 


Captain E. V. rere formerly 
sales manager of the La Salle division 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Dengan, 
Detroit, has been transferred to the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation, New York, 
as vice-president. A 40 per cent in- 
terest in the Fokker corporation was 
recently acquired by the General Motors 
Corporation. 








Canadian Pacific Railway 
Appointments 


Ernest W. Evans has been appointed 
assistant to the general publicity a = 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway 

ny, Montreal. He succeeds C4 

tokes, who has been appointed pub- 
licity agent for the company at London, 
England. 


Death of W. J. Borgman 

William J. Borgman, Milwaukee man- 
ager of Barron G. Collier, Inc., died 
recently at that city. He was a direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Advertising Club 
and had been nominated for the presi- 
dency in the annual election of that 
club this year. At the time of his 
he Mr. Borgman was forty-five years 
old. 
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The Bell-wethers— 


Where the largest 
magazine appropriations 


come from 


51.82% of all the money appropriated for maga- 
zine advertising comes from 150 advertisers. These 
bell-wether concerns spent $95,978,975 in eighty- 
nine magazines during 1928.* 


99.44% of this total or $95,442,309 was bought by 
148 advertisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Weekly. 


$93,597,949 or 97.52% of the amount was expended 
by advertisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Summary of the actual readers of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications among the 148 Leading Magazine Advertisers 


Readers Total 
Readers Readers ofboth Weekly & 
of P.I. of P.I. Weekly & Monthly 
Weekly Monthly Monthly Readers 


WOE AGS occ ve scsivessacese 1,157 958 818 1,297 
Major Executives ............... 155 147 135 167 
Sales Executives .............:. 225 179 175 229 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 

a Rr er 252 210 207 255 
Asst. Major Executives, Branch 

Managers & Miscellaneous 525 422 301 646 


An analysis of 411 leading national newspaper adver- 
tisers for 1928 to determine coverage afforded by 
circulation of the Printers’ Ink Publications, is now 
being made and will be published when completed. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


“Figures compiled by the Denny Publishing Co. 
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Censorious 


Senator Smoot 
Senator recently intro- 
Senet duced a bill in 


, Congress which 
provides: (a) For the inclusion of 
tobacco and tobacco products with- 
in the scope of the Food and 
Drugs Act; (b) for the amend- 
ment of that act so that claims 
made for food and drug products 
in any advertising medium subject 
to interstate commerce control 
should be under the same strict 
regulation now applied to labels or 
other descriptive matter on, within, 
or around the container in which 
the product is packed. 

In his speech introducing the bill 
Senator Smoot, not uninfluenced 
by his zeal to protect his beet sugar 
constituents, inveighed against the 
pernicious advertising of the to- 
bacco industry. The intent of his 
speech and, it is safe to assume, the 
intent of his bill is to set up what 
amounts to a Government censor- 
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ship of advertising, since any regu- 
lation applying to the food and 
drug industries would not take 
long to spread to others. 

Printers’ INK believes that 
Senator Smoot is advocating a dan- 
gerous policy. We have no par- 
ticular sympathy for the tobacco 
industry and believe that it de- 
serves at least some of the censure 
which has been heaped upon it. 
We do feel, however, that in his 
efforts to get at the tobacco indus- 
try the good Senator has gone sev- 
eral steps further than he really 
means to go. Certainly it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Senator 
seriously advocates such a social- 
istic policy as is implied in the 
letter of his law. 

There is little question that the 
present development of competition 
has led to abuses of advertising 
which demand remedy. PRINTERS’ 
InK has pointed out a number of 
these abuses and has _ published 
many articles suggesting remedies. 
We believe, perhaps somewhat 
optimistically, that the advertising 
business as a whole is capable of 
wiping out these abuses without 
Government interference, as it has 
wiped out other abuses in the past. 
We might point out to Senator 
Smoot that the very Food and 
Drugs Act which he mentions was 
the result of reforms initiated by 
advertisers and publishers. 

A Government censorship of ad- 
vertising would be a calamity. It 
would reduce the writing of adver- 
tising to a level now enjoyed only 
by publicists in such countries as 
Russia and Italy where the Gov- 
ernment dictates what shall be said 
and where anything that goes 
against the whims of the powers 
that be is thrown into the discard. 
The present Federal administra- 
tion used as one of its strongest 
political arguments during the re- 
cent campaign its belief that the 
Government should not interfere 
with business. Now we have one 
of its leading supporters advocat- 
ing Government interference. 

The arguments against censor- 
ship are too many and too cogent 
to require repetition here. Print- 
ERS’ INK feels, however, that its 
duty is to point out to its readers 
the dangers inherent in Senator 
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Smoot’s attitude. Advertising can 
clean its own house and will do so 
if present efforts are not allowed to 
flag. It is our belief that Govern- 
ment interference would set back 
the present reform movements 
many years. 

Advertising men should take 
cognizance of the Smoot legisla- 
tion and, being fully aware of its 
implications, should determine on 
a line of action which will combat 
this effort to set up a Government 
censorship of advertising. 





Advertising The matter of 


for the impinging forces 
Spiri and their resul- 
piri tant effect, so long 


as the forces are measurable, can 
be reduced by the engineer to the 
form of a parallelogram and, by 
measurement of the diagonal, 
quickly solved. 

But if the forces be intangible, 
as are the forces of advertising, 
and if, as do the forces of adver- 
tising, they encounter varying de- 
grees of resistance, then he who 
would chart causes and predict ef- 
fects is handicapped. 

To present a problem, suppose 
that companies A, B, C and D all 
manufacture similar products, and 
suppose that A and B have been 
advertising and C and D have not. 
Now suppose that C and D decide 
to invest in advertising and adver- 
tise as extensively and as intelli- 
gently as do A and B. What will 
be the effect of this additional ad- 
vertising—additional but competi- 
tive—upon A’s and B’s sales vol- 
umes?. Offhand, it would seem 
that A and B would suffer. But 
experience in a number of instances 
seems to prove, on the contrary, 
that energy added in the form of 
advertising will impart increased 
momentum to an entire industry; 
and thus, with the added impetus 
of advertising on the part of com- 
panies C and D, the respective 
sales of all four of our companies 
would rise and carry upward with 
them, of course, the aggregate sales 
of the group. 

The paradox came up for dis- 
cussion in a talk between a PriInt- 
ERS’ INK staff man and a manu- 
facturer of furniture. 

“Yes,” said the manufacturer, 
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“the result is better business, 
sales volume, for everybody. But 
in this connection, I wonder if there 
isn’t too much thought about dol- 
lars alone. Personally, I’d like to 
see more manufacturers of furni- 
ture advertise as extensively as my 
firm does—but for reasons, not 
merely of the balance sheet, but 
of the spirit. Advertising is high- 
minded. It establishes ideals. And 
it follows as a consequence that an 
industry, having established those 
ideals, must set its house in order 
to the end that it may materialize 
those ideals and live up to them.” 





The Some 800 grocery 
Struggle stores in New 


Jersey, members 
for Outlets 4; a chain sys- 


tem, are reported to be selling a 
limited line of proprietary reme- 
dies. Already this chain has fea- 
tured three fast-selling proprietary 
remedy items and it is offering 
them at prices which the indepen- 
dent druggist can scarcely meet. 
The independents recently held 
a protest meeting attended by some 
400 retailers. The speakers at 
this meeting labeled the new com- 
petition as unfair and some went 
so far as to suggest reprisals. One 
of the points brought out at the 
meeting is that the average gro- 
cery store, and particularly the 
chain grocery, has a much lower 
overhead than the independent 
drug store. As a result, the chain 
grocery system referred to could, 
it was declared, undersell the inde- 
pendent druggists and still make a 
fair profit. We point to this inci- 
dent as an example of the radical 
shifts in distribution which are 
going on every day and to point 
out how increasingly important it 
is for manufacturers to pay closer 
attention to their retail outlets. 
The trial census of distribution 
undertaken during the last several 
years by the Department of Com- 
merce disclosed startling conditions 
in distribution. Merchandise was 
found in the most unexpected types 
of retail stores. No doubt the 
nation-wide census of distribution 
soon to be taken will emphasize the 
looseness of manufacturers’ dis- 
tribution policies. 
Until now, it has been possible 
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for manufacturers to get by with 
haphazard methods of selecting 
outlets. As the situation in New 
_ Jersey indicates, however, this will 
not long continue to be the case. 
Retailers, meaning independents as 
well as chains, are recognizing the 
futility of attempting to make a 
profit on an item which is per- 
mitted to run wild through every 
conceivable type of distributive 
channel. We do not mean that the 
exclusive agency idea will soon be 
in the ascendancy. What we have 
in mind is that the manufacturer 
who views with utter complacency 
the fact that his merchandise is 
sold through fifty-seven varieties 
of stores may shortly be jolted into 
a rude awakening of the impor- 
tance of selective distribution. 





Check Your What constitutes 
“6 Family” a family? This is 


easy to answer 
Coverage = when the question 


concerns a known family. It is not 
so easy for the advertiser engaged 
in pro-rating his advertising appro- 
priation to cover all the families in 
his markets. 

The advertiser is interested in 
the number of families, in so far 
as they serve as a guide to the 
potential number of buying units 
for his product. In his endeavor 
to build on a sound basis, he hopes 
to discover with approximate ac- 
curacy a figure which will serve as 
a guide in gauging the number of 
buying units within his reach. 

But does he arrive at an approxi- 
mately accurate figure? If he has 
been following the general practice 
that the number of families can be 
ascertained by dividing population 
statistics by the figure of 4.4 per- 
sons to a family, perhaps his calcu- 
lations are shooting wide of the 
mark. Results revealed by a re- 
cent market survey seem to indi- 
cate the possibility that the 4.4 fig- 
ure does not establish the number 
of buying units. Its use as the 
basis of campaigns for advertised 
products might be grossly under- 
estimating their markets, their 
quotas and therefore the efficiency 
or effectiveness of their ‘sales and 
advertising methods. 

Advertisers are not so interested 
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in the size of families as they are 
in determining the number of buy- 
ing units. There is considerable 
difference in the size of one buying 
unit as compared with another. In 
one instance, the unit might be a 
family of six or seven. Another 
unit might only represent a bache- 
lor or a business woman living 
alone. Both instances are buying 
units, units of coverage that should 
be secured in advertising and mer- 
chandising work. 

Detailed investigation showed 
that in the particular market stu- 
died instead of dividing the total 
population by the constant 4.4, a 
more accurate gauge of buying 
units would be gained by using the 
figure 2.7. 

How similar studies would vary 
in different cities is a matter of 
conjecture. Evidence would indi- 
cate, however, that use of the 4.4 
method has been challenged and is 
in need of a check-up. 





Business Reply Mail May Be 
Prepared for Air Mail Return 


Business reply cards and letters in 
business reply envelopes otherwise con- 
forming to the provisions of section 
384%, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
may be prepared for return via air mail, 
the regular air-mail rate plus one cent 
additional to be collected upon delivery, 
according to an announcement issued 
by R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General. 

Such business reply cards and envel- 
opes, intended to be returned via air 
mail, must bear, in addition to the in- 
dicia prescribed for business reply cards 
and envelopes, the word “via air 
mail,’’ which should be printed in bold 
letters on the right portion of the ad- 
dress side above the name of the ad- 
dressee and adjacent to the heavy short 
lines along the right edge of the ad- 
dress side, which form a_ prescribed 
part of the distinctive indicia for such 
cards and envelopes. 

In order that business reply cards 
and envelopes intended for return via 
air mail may be readily identified, it is 
advised that they should carry red and 
blue parallelograms, which form a dis- 
tinctive part of the design approved for 
air-mail envelopes, around their edges. 





Has Aircraft Account 


The T. T. McCarty Company, Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the Axelson Aircraft Engine 
Company, Los Angeles. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - —Werchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 



































Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Holds 
Annual Meeting 


William F. Dittmann, Milwaukee 
Label & Seal Company, was elected 
president of the 
Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club at its 
recent annual elec- 
tion, ~ succeeds 
Ernest W. Lyman. 

Other officers 
elected are: Harry 
R. Walsh, Gimble 
Brothers, executive 
vice-president ; Otto 
Grigg, secretary 
and E, H. Hacker, 
treasurer. The fol- 
lowing were elected 
to the board of 
governors: Van 
B. Hooper, How- 
ard T. Ott, Lewis 
S. McMeekin, and 
Carl L. Zimmer- 
mann. 

Hays MacFar- 
land, president of Hays MacFarland & 
Co., Chicago advertising agency, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of 
national advertising as it applies to re- 
tail selling. He advocated localizing the 
national campaign and +e" the local 
merchant to tie-up with it display 
and sales efforts. He cited as an ex- 
ample, the building up of a $50,000,000 
volume of business in one year’s time 
by the Grigsby-Grunow Co., maker of 
Majestic radios. 

This was accomplished, he stated, by 
localizing the national advertising cam- 
paign which ran well over $2,000,000. 
Radio dealers, according to Mr. Mac- 
Farland, are rapidly recognizing the 
futility of trying to sell unadvertised 
lines with greater discounts but larger 
sales resistance, and are reducing stocks 
to fewer well advertised products which 
find ready sale and greater turnover. 


* * * 


Elected Directors of Detroit 
Club 

New members elected to the board of 
directors of the Adcraft Club of De- 
troit include: D. C. Mills, Detroit man- 
ager of Cosmopolitan; Charles Mc- 
Mahon, advertising manager of the 
First National Bank; —- Murphy, 
advertising manager of the Peoples Out- 
fitting Company, and George Robson, 
secretary of the Saturday Night Press, 
Inc. 





W. F. Dittmann 


* * * 


J. H. Lytle Heads Dayton 
Club 


J. Horace Lytle has been elected 
president of the Dayton, Ohio, Adver- 
tising Club for the coming year. Other 
officers elected are Sutherland, 
vice-president; Richard Dunkle, secre- 
tary and Henry C. Ochs, treasurer. 
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C. E. Dittmer Heads Columbus 
Club 


C. E. Dittmer, assistant director of 
the Ohio Retail Clothiers and Furnish- 
ers Association, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Adver- 
tising Club of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, 
Ohio, at that or- 
ganization’s recent 
annual election of 
officers. 

Other new offi- 
cers include: vice- 

residents, Wil- 
iam E, Putnam 
special ayent of 
the Ohio Bell Tel- 
ephone Company, 
and Harold R. 
Lee, sales manager 
of The Terry En- 
graving Company; 
treasurer, Charles 
S. Anderson, as- 
sistant cashier of The Ohio National 
Bank; secretary, Delmar G. Starkey, 
assistant secretary of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce, and _ librarian, 
Mrs. Nan B. Akin, manager of the 
Akin Letter Bureau. 

* * * 


T. A. E. Lally Heads 


Spokane Club 

Thomas A. E. Lally has been elected 
president of the Spokane Advertising 
Club by the executive committee of that 
club. Other officers for the coming 
year are: Lloyd E. Gandy, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Maude A. Lee, second 
vice-president, and Arnold Gleason, 
treasurer. A, . Burch was re-elected 
secretary. 

The new members of the executive 
board are: Charles J. Kelly, J. E. Gray, 
William Peters, William Beardmore and 
J. Vernon Davis. Mr. Kelly is the re- 
tiring president of the club. 

* * * 


Connecticut Governor Ad- 
dresses Hartford Club 


The Hartford, Conn., Advertising 
Club was addressed at a recent —_—_ 
eon by Governor John L. Trumbull, 
that State. Govenor Trumbull, soier 
the topic, “Know Connecticut,” discussed 
those activities of the State which its 
citizens should find valuable in adver- 
tising to promote its industrial and 
recreational advantages. 

* * * 


Heads Oakland Club 


John Reith has been elected president 
of the Oakland Advertising Club, suc- 
ceedin rat we | Caldwell. ie will take 
ofhce July 1, having been elected to the 
office by the new board of directors at 
a recent meeting. Lawrence Moore has 
been’ elected first vice-president and J. 
F. Stephens, Jr., second’ vice-president. 


C. E. Dittmer 
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Display Men Hear 
Objections to Dealer 
Display Contests 





PEAKING at the International 

Association of Display Men’s 
thirty-second annual convention, at 
Chicago last week, Joseph Kraus, 
advertising manager of A. Stein & 
Company, Chicago, went on record 
as being opposed to the practice of 
manufacturers conducting display 
contests among their dealers. 
Whether or not display material is 
used, he believes, should be decided 
solely on the merits of the material 
itself, without bringing to bear 
any extraneous pressure such as 
the possibility of winning a prize. 

Mr. Kraus, representing the 
point of view of the national ad- 
vertiser, suggested that each of the 
thousand or so retail display men 
who were gathered for the meet- 
ing would be doing his store a fa- 
vor by going out of his way occa- 
sionally to give display advice to 
those smaller retailers in his local- 
ity who cannot afford professional 
display men. Such apparent gen- 
erosity, he remarked, is only sharp 
business, inasmuch as anything a 
store can do to build up the gen- 
eral business prosperity of its 
community will yield directly pro- 
portional returns to the store it- 
self. And display, he noted, is a 
vital element in merchandising 
about which most small retailers 
know very little. 

“Manufacturers and retail dis- 
play men,” claimed Walter E. 
Hardy, of Walter E. Hardy, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, in 
continuing the discussion from the 
national advertisers’ angle, “have 
been too far apart in their ideas 
as to what constitutes good dis- 
play. There should be skilled, 
practical display men on the staff 
of every outstanding agency. 
There is also a place for trained 
display men in the advertising de- 
partments of large national adver- 
tisers.” 

While manufacturers selling in- 
dependent retailers cannot exercise 
the same control over their dealers 
that chains do, in the opinion of 
Mr. Hardy, they can win a large 
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amount of co-ordinated effort on 
the part of their dealers in their 
national advertising campaigns by 
copying the methods employed by 
the great chain systems. 

“Why not sales portfolios filled 
with photographs of master dis- 
plays—window displays, counter 
displays, and floor displays?” Mr. 
Hardy suggested. “Instead of 
simply showing proofs of national 
advertising, show merchandise dis- 
plays in which proofs of national 
advertising are incorporated.” 

W. L. Stensgaard, in charge of 
display and equipment for the 
Montgomery Ward retail stores, 
along with some of the other 
speakers took the stand that agen- 
cies seldom are very keenly inter- 
ested in display at the point of 
sale. This is partly due, he feels, 
to the fact that often dealer helps 
do not yield a percentage of com- 
mission comparable to that offered 
on the buying of space. 

. H. Everetts, of the M. L. 
Parker Company, Davenport, Ia., 
is the new president of the asso- 
ciation, succeeding Mr. Stensgaard, 
who was elected to serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 
Ellsworth H. Bates, of Block & 
Kuhl, Peoria, Ill.; L. L. Wilkins, 
Kerr Dry Goods Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., and Paul L. 
Wertz, of A. Livingston & Sons, 
Bloomington, IIl., are first, second 
and third vice-presidents, respec- 
tively. I. E. Ogg, Moore Dry 
Goods Company, Sharon, Pa., was 
re-elected treasurer. 





New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Weeks Aircraft Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, has appointed Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its flying and ground 
school divisions. Newspavers and farm 
and technical papers will be used. 

The Milwaukee Flush Valve Company, 
Milwaukee, has also appointed the Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen agen- 
cy to direct its advertising account. 
Plumbing business papers will be used. 





Appointed by Hawaiian 
Tourist Bureau 
The Hawaiian Tourist Bureau: has ap- 
pointed the San Francisco office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company to direct its 
advertising account. 
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The 
exec 
port 


Executive ani 
Interest 





HERE are 10,694 advertisers* who 
subscribe to Printers’ INK Mown- 
THLY. More than 70 per cent of these 
renew their subscriptions each year. The 
reason for this high percentage of re- 
newals is that they find in the MonrHLy 


the kind of sound, constructive articles ~~ 
which are of help to them in solving the to 
business problems that come before them ae 
wate 

every day. 
y y to th 
and 1 


Because it is edited for men who control 
the advertising appropriations of most of 
the leading advertisers in the country the 
MonTHLY contains just the kind of prac- 
tical material which they can use. Some 
of this material is written by them, some 
of it is written at their suggestion and 
with their co-operation. The rest is writ- 
ten because in its position in the center 
of what is going on in advertising and P 

merchandising the MontTHLY knows what ] 
will interest and be of help to alert xT 
husiness executives. 1, 
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The July MonrHty is just going to press. Since 
executives are interested in problems of current im- 
portance they will be interested in the subjects dis- 
cussed in this issue. Among the subjects covered are: 


Tue Hanpiine or Complaints 

Usine AIRPLANES IN MERCHANDISING 
Automatic RETAILING 

Sevtuine Jossers THroven Deater HE ps 
Wuat Makes an ADVERTISEMENT Putt INQuiRIEs 
TRAINING SALESMEN 

Tue New Nore 1 Exportine 

Price IN THE ADVERTISEMENT 

A Campaicn Basep on Youtu 


Samp.e OFFERS 


The July issue is typical of the help that we are offering 
to leading business executives. An analysis of its con- 
tents will show why the MonrHty is reaching new high 
water marks of circulation and paying real dividends 
to the advertisers who use its pages to reach a powerful 
and responsive audience. 


ber of the PRINTERS’ INK family 
makes his debut in the July issue of the 
MONTHLY. He brings you gossip, 
news, inside stuff and other information 
of interest to agency men, advertisers and 
others who want a look behind the scenes. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


*Total net paid 18,468 (A.B.C., December 31, 1928). This includes 1,906 ad- 
vertising agency mail subscribers; 926 advertising counsellors and specialists ; 
1,894 copies sold on newsstands; and 10,694 subscriptions from advertisers. 


Q:.. CONTACT MAN—the new mem- 








The Little 


HERE have been instances in 

marketing in which a product 
has been sold successfully by mak- 
ing it difficult to buy. Offhand, the 
Schoolmaster recalls one such ex- 
ample—a popcorn-vending machine, 
the purchase of which by a retailer 
was hedged by so many difficulties 
and stipulations that many a re- 
tailer, very likely, was incited to 
say: “I'll have one of those danged 
things in spite of ’em!” 

Out near Indio, which is in the 
Coachella Valley, in California, E. 
F. Shields, imaginative gardener, 
raises dates. On his lands are date 
varieties to the number of 119. 
Date trees are individualistic. Each 
one is different from all other date 
trees on earth. 

Because his highly varied dates 
wouldn’t seem to standardize with 
the market, Shields at first was 
obliged to market his product at 
about 8 cents a pound. 

The Date Growers Association 
had standardized on Deglet-Noors 
—and Shields was growing 119 va- 
rieties of everything else. 

What his dates needed besides 
difference, Shields decided, was dis- 
tinction—distinction that could be 
advertised. Among his trees was 
one that grew fruit extra large. 
That date would be ‘his show-piece. 
He raised its price to 5 cents per 
date! He advertised. The high- 
priced date sold. A demand came 
into being. Motorists journeyed to 
the ranch and bought out the 
supply. 

This year Shields tightened his 
tactics. Hereafter, no customer 
can buy more than one Black 
Beauty date a year, and that at the 
ranch. 

Shields’ advertising has drawn 
customers to his date gardens— 
customers who came to see the 
marvel date trees and to try to 
buy more than one of its dates. 
But Shields is adamant. When one 
bold visitor, a woman, tried to get 
an extra date by stealing it, Shields 
himself took it away from her. 

For a product once spurned on 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


the market, Shields has experienced 
the thrill of refusing $5 a pound. 

And now he has a profitable 
business. He advertises by direct 
mail, on sign boards, and with spe- 
cial displays. He sells dates of 
several brands, packaged in his own 
containers. 

But his leader is his most expen- 
sive product, the date de luxe that 
sells at a nickel apiece, one to a 
customer a year—one product out 
of 119, one product made hard to 
get, and then made distinctive by 
advertising. 

* * 

Gaylord Morse, vice-president of 
the State Bank of Chicago, tells 
the Schoolmaster two prize stories 
on the ancient subject of what 
should and what should not be in- 
cluded in an advertising budget. He 
knows an actual case, he says, where 
one well-known metropolitan bank 
charges off to advertising the rental 
for the number of square feet oc- 
cupied by the ornate and very 
financial appearing marble staircase 
which takes its customers from the 
first to the second floor! The jus- 
tification seems to be that while 
this particular staircase is of course 
a useful part of the building equip- 
ment, it nevertheless is so elaborate 
and cost so much that certainly it 
has “defininte advertising value.” 

On top of that, Mr. Morse adds 
the story of the equally important 
bank which charged off “to adver- 
tising” the cost of a wreath sent to 
the home of a deceased client! 
There is certainly humor in that. 
Even “our sincere sympathy goes 
out to you at this time” has its 
“advertising value.” 

The Schoolmaster is torn be- 
tween laughter, despair and the sort 
of emotion which Senator Smoot 
experiences when certain kinds of 
cigarette advertising are mentioned. 

The incidents themselves are lu- 
dicrous and secondary. What a 
miserable lack of understanding of 
present-day advertising they re- 
flect! It is obvious that some of 
the executives of these banks, some 
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You'll Find It Worth 
While to Cultivate the 
Rotarian Market 


T YOUR next opportunity to attend a Rotarian meet- 
ing, make it a point to study the Rotarians you meet. 
Gauge the worth and stability, the mental caliber, the social 
and business influence—and THE BUYING POWER— 


of the men around you. 


What would it be worth to you if you could address your 
own business message to 136,000 such men at one time— 
136,000 business leaders, all in a receptive mood? 


You can do exactly that, at moderate cost, through the 
pages of their own publication—THE ROTARIAN;; and 
it is quite reasonable to assume that when a Rotarian reads 


THE ROTARIAN he is in a receptive mood! 


An intensive study of the Rotarian market enables us to 
tell you with a reasonable degree of certainty what you can 
expect from that market for your own product or service. 
We shall be glad to give you the facts in portfolio form, 
worked out specifically for vou, if you will ask for them— 
without cost or obligation, of course. 


Don’t overlook the fact that color is available in 
THE ROTARIAN at small extra cost—two color 


inside pages and process covers or _ inserts. 


ROTARIAN 


—-The Magazine of Service~ 
213 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE F. W. HENKEL 
Eastern Representative Midwest Representative 
7 W. 16th Street 306 S. Wabash Avenue 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


























FOR SALE 


The Nucleus of a 
$5,000,000 a Year 


Business 


The Product: 


An article made principally of 
aluminum which has a number 
of outstanding features fully pro- 
tected by patents. Over $100,000 
was spent in developing and per- 
fecting this article. It has been 
enthusiastically praised by thou- 
sands of housewives and en- 
dorsed in the highest terms by 
domestic science teachers, chefs 
of leading hotels, Herald Tribune 
Institute and other authorities. 
It gives results unapproached by 
any competitive product. 


The Market: 


Every home can use it. Thou- 
sands already are using it. Last 
year about $40,000 worth was 
sold in a single city by house-to- 
house methods. This plan could 
be extended throughout the coun- 
try, but the product can be sold 
equally well by department stores, 
hardware and furniture stores. 
public utility companies and other 
outlets. It is easily possible to do 
a volume of $5,000,000 a year. 


The Price: 


$75,000 will buy the entire busi- 
ness, including patent rights, tools 
and dies, registered trade-mark, 
finished stock, etc. 


Reason for Selling: 


The people who own this business 
have other important interests 
which take up their entire time 
and energies. Their inability to 
do justice to this proposition is 
the only reason for selling. i 
most searching investigation is 
invited by financially responsible 
concerns who are seriously inter- 
ested in acquiring an article of 
acknowledged merit with unlim- 
ited selling possibilities. 


Address “R,”’ Box 105, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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of the men who apparently have a 
good grip on the advertising funds, 
are as ignorant of the job which 
legitimate advertising should do and 
is capable of doing as is the School- 
master’s little dog. How else could 
they conceive of the advertising 
budget merely as a dumping ground 
for various public-contact expenses 
which it is difficult for the auditing 
department to allocate? The re- 
spective advertising managers are 
probably not at fault. In fact, the 
Schoolmaster ventures the sugges- 
tion that the Class extend its sin- 
cere sympathy to these men in their 
(many) hours of need. 
. * 


As one who has done his share 
of anteroom waiting, the School- 
master views with interest a plan 
of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America for contributing to the 
comfort—and gaining the friendly 
interest—of anteroom waiters while 
they wait. 

At the Studebaker offices in 
South Bend, every waiter is 
handed a copy of “The Wheel,” 
Studebaker’s monthly house-maga- 
zine for owners and prospects. At- 
tached to the cover is a sticker 
that reads: 


We are sincerely anxious to conserve 
your time as well as our own. But the 
pressure of urgent duties or previous 
appointments may make impossible an 
immediate interview with the man you 
want to see—and who wants to see you. 

In the meantime, won't you look over 
this current number of “ Wheel” — 
Studebaker’s monthly magazine for 
motorists? 


And what could be more grace- 
ful and gracious—and sagacious— 
than that? 

“We believe,” says M. F. Rigby, 
Studebaker’s advertising manager, 
“that this courtesy will virtually 
eliminate any annoyance that the 
visitor might feel in waiting, for 
usually, as he sits on the waiting 
bench, he becomes interested in the 
publication.” 

Having seen “The Wheel,” the 
Schoolmaster agrees that most 
likely the visitor does become in- 
terested; and assuredly he carries 
away with him an impression not 
at all unfavorable to Studebaker. 

Incidentally, the Schoolmaster 
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> EFFICIENT- NOISELESS 
i SPEEDY-ECONOMICAL 








HE Noiseless Folder has com- 

bined in an inexpensive, compact 
machine the folding efficiency of pon- 
derous, expensive machines. 


Various weights and grades of papers 
from 2” x 4” to 12” x 18” in size can 
be handled on the Noiseless Folder, 
which will make as many as three 
folds in one operation. The absence 
of chains, knives or gears eliminates 
all noise and makes the Noiseless 
Folder simple and inexpensive to 
operate. 


Any girl in your office can run a 
Noiseless Folder. Changes in folding 
size can be made in less than a min- 
ute. The Noiseless Folder is scarcely 
larger than an adding machine and 
can be operated from any electric 
light socket. 


Noiseless Folder Company 


MANUFACTURERS of NOISELESS FOLDER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Write Today for Particulars 
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Wanted — 
Sales Manager 


to build and maintain nation- 
wide distributor organization 
to sell a tested, low-price, 
patented, percolating, new- 
principle, durable, family 
Washing Machine. 

Testimonials of severe 
demonstration in many cities 
are unanimous in their high 
praise. 

The machines are manu- 
factured in a new factory 
especially built for their eco- 
nomical production. 

Money investment not es- 
sential, but may be arranged 
in contract of employment. 


Address ““WASHER,” Box 
101, Care of Printers’ Ink 











This Job * 
Is Worth 
$15,000 


to the man i gets it or he 
can't keep it. 


One of America’s dominant 
aviation magazines needs a man 
of forceful personality who can 
make friends for the magazine 
and himself. 


Experience in aviation will be 
of great help. We'll start the 
successful candidate at $5,200 
and he'll never need to ask for 
a raise. His income will be com- 
mensurate with his ability. No 
“has beens’’ or high pressure 
salesmen. We want a man who 
will wear well, this being a life- 
time connection. 


Write briefly, telling us as 


many pertinent facts as you can. 
Don’t call. 


Box L. R., Room 1201 
New York City 
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believes that the management of 
reading matter in the anteroom is 
a subject on which it might be 
worth while to exchange ideas. 

At one end of the scale of tech- 
nic is the dentist, in whose ante- 
room the waiting patient finds 
himself confronted by a four- 
month-old issue of the dentist’s 
favorite technical journal, in which 
is described, with tortuous text 
and fearsome photograph, a new 
method for excavating a _ root- 
canal. At the other end of the 
scale are such thoroughgoing ad- 
vertisers as Studebaker, who be- 
lieve that even the anteroom can 
be made a medium for advertising 
and for the building of good-will. 

There is one detail, it seems, on 
which many a concern might wel- 
come enlightenment. And on this 
point the Schoolmaster takes the 
liberty of quoting Charlie Hubbell, 
who so efficiently and so tactfully 
presides at the reception desk at 
the main entrance of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
in Detroit. 

“Yes, sir,” Charlie says, “it’s a 
good idea to put copies of the 
company magazine in the reception 
room. Lots of times, visitors ask 
to be put on the mailing list. But 
what I’d like to know is: How are 
we going to keep the copies? The 
visitors carry them off. We could 
put the magazines in heavy binders 
and chain the binders to the floor. 
But that wouldn’t look polite, 
would it? Anyway, I’m stumped!” 

* * * 


Rather often, the Schoolmaster 
is finding Something Wrong. The 
latest matter at which to point with 
alarm is in the electric industry. 

An earnest young advertising 
man, to wit, Harry Meyer, of the 
advertising agency of Alfred J. 
Silberstein, Inc., who js dedicating 
himself to the newly advertised 
baby-sealskin product of the Eit- 
ingon-Schild Company, has decided 
that the electric people don’t seem 
to know how hot a hot flat iron 
is. Said he: 

“We were brewing up a booklet 
of instructions to tell housewives 
how they could restore matted baby- 
sealskin to its original state by 
ironing it on an ironing board; and 
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I went down to the Edison people 
to see if they might know how 
much heat it would take to scorch 
fur. I didn’t exactly expect them 
to know that, but I did hope they’d 
know more than they did about 
those electric irons that are equipped 
with gadgets by which you can 
get varying intensities of heat. I 
wanted to know how hot ‘low’ heat 
was, and ‘medium’ and ‘high.’ You 
know—in degrees of temperature. 
Now wouldn’t you think that an 
industry that has done so excellent 
a job of selling electric current by 
selling electric appliances first, and 
an industry that has studied those 
appliances so intensively—wouldn’t 
you think they’d know those spe- 
cific, and important, facts?” 

The Schoolmaster thinks so. 
Mavbe some of the electric people 
do know those facts. And maybe, 
for the benefit of others who, like 
Harry Meyer, are confronted by 
the job of brewing up booklets, the 
electric people will tell what they 
know. 

. * . 

That the best way to sell an 
article of merit is not through the 
application of extra pressure by 
the seller at the point of sale but 
a more efficient adaptation of the 
article or proposition to the 
user’s needs, is exemplified in a 
recent merchandising experience 
of the Campbell Soup Company. 

The company makes twenty-one 
kinds of soup. A problem is to get 
more people to use more kinds. 
Vegetable and tomato soups are 
the leaders. Women who are 
familiar with only a few varieties 
of Campbell’s soups hesitate to 
serve soup to their families more 
than seven or eight times a month. 
Those who know and use a dozen 
or more kinds are more likely to 
serve it every day. 

So the company started Camp- 
bell’s Soup Weeks among retail- 
ers to put over the “Variety in 
Soups” idea. Over 200 wholesale 
distributors co- -operated with the 
company in getting their retail as- 
sociates to hold Campbell’s Soup 
Weeks. One of the features of 
the week is displaying the soup to 
the consumer in six-can lots, for 
the reasons that (1) customers 
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Have nits. a “MAN”? 
problem in 
Los Angeles? 


An exceptional advertising 
man—with a _ complete 
agency, newspaper and sales 
background—possessing rare 
executive ability, is available 
for Los Angeles and adja- 
cent territory. 





Eminently qualified © for 
major responsibilities and re- 
sults in liberal measure. 
Comparable ability not often 
available. 

Preferred association, not 
money, of first importance. 

If you have a Los te 
“MAN” problem, get the 
facts about this man. 

He is in New York now. 
For immediate _ response, 


kindly address, 
a ’ Box 107, Printers’ Ink. | 


























Creative Man 
Who Knows 
Dealers 


A large organization with a rapidly 
growing department specializing 
in preparation of sales promotion 
and dealer-help material needs 
one of the hardest men to find in 
the country. He must have had 
at least two years constant field 
work with dealers, in order that 
he may lay out and write inquiry- 
getting copy for big mailing cam- 
paigns which bring positive re- 
sults. Strictly agency trained copy 
men are unfitted for this work 
and are asked not to reply. The 
opportunity is great. The float- 
ing copy man could never handle 
it. Reply by specifying your field 
work in detail with references to 
bear it out and submit samples of 
dealer-interest copy. 


Address ‘‘T,”’ Box 106, 
Printers’ Ink 
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ARTIST’S 
STUDIO 


Reception Room, 3 private offices 
and private lavatory on 20th 
floor, 220 Fifth Ave., overlooking 
Madison Square. Also penthouse 
with 750 square feet; windows 
on four sides; 3 skylights and 
north studio windows, 


Inquire of 


SPEAR & CO., Inc. 
225 Fifth Ave. Ashland 4200 




















ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE 


A YounG MAN of broad and varied business 
experience seeks tion as assistant to 
an executive who values unusual ability. 
... Thoroughly experienced in general busi- 
ness management, large scale advertising, 
and the advertising agency business...Un- 
usually versatile, filled with aggressive en- 
thusiasm yet old enough to have absorbed 
a desirable conservatism. .. He is loyal, tact- 
ful, bal d, experi d, matured--an 
ideal assistant for a busy executive... For 
interview please address P. O. Box 279, 
Grand Central'Station, New York City. 

















ART 
DIRECTOR 


Account Executive 


Now connected, seeks Broader 
Field. Executes or directs mod- 
ern art. Contacts and can bring 
in new business. 


ADDRESS “V,” BOX 108, P. L 














LET DOC INJECT HEMOR IS YOCR COPY 
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who are attracted by the variety 
idea are those who are able to buy 
six cans at a time, (2) after pick- 
ing out a few new kinds of soups 
to try, most women want to add 
vegetable and tomato, which makes 
“six” a convenient unit of pur- 
chase, and (3) six different kinds 
of soup on the pantry shelf are a 
ready answer to the housewife’s 
question of “What: shall we eat 
today?” and are a more profitable 
sale for the retailer. 

One interesting incident of this 
campaign was that the director of 
purchases of one of the largest re- 
tail grocery systems in this coun- 
try said his stores sold a much 
greater volume of Campbell’s 
Soups on a six-can basis than they 
ever had on a three-can basis at a 
materially lower price. 

“Serving,” comments the com- 
pany, “instead of selling is a new 
technique of trade.” 


Unique Service 
EperHarD FABER a a ComMPaANy 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Jun. 8, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ iad 

Accept our sincere thanks for your 
prompt reply to our request for a 
bibliography on window display mate- 
rial, window displays and the packaging 
and labeling of products. 

The completeness of the service which 
you rendered is unique and thoroughly 
appreciated. 

J. W. Dessecker, 
Advertising Manager. 





Joins Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation 


John L. Fletcher, recently an account 
executive with Burton E. Vaughn, Little 
Rock, Ark., and, previous to that, with 
the Memphis, Tenn., Press- Scimitar, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation, 
Shreveport, La. 


Kip Account to Williams & 
Cunnyngham Agency 


The Kip Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., manufacturer of Pyrol and other 
pharmaceutical products, has appointed 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chi- 
cago, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines and newspapers will be used. 








Joins New Orleans ‘“Times- 
Picayune” 


Samuel Barnes has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. He will be in charge of 
rotogravure advertising. 
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Wins Suit Against Client Who 


Transferred Account 

Litigation which has been under way 
since 1927 resulted in a decision 
New York last week, whereby the lain: 
tiff, an advertising agency, was awarded 
its claim for commissions in a suit 
brought against a former client. Suit 
began following the withdrawal of the 
account by the client who placed it 
with another agency, thereby, according 
to claim of the plaintiff, abrogating its 
contract. 

The agency was the Friend-Wiener- 
Donahue Company, New York, the de- 
fendant was the Hudson River Navi- 
gation Company and the decision was 
handed down by Judge John L. Walsh, 
of the New York Supreme Court. The 
amount of damages, reached by settle- 
ment, amounted to $3,500, which was 
arrived at after deducting $2,600 from 
6,100 in commissions which it was 
gured would have come to the agency 
had it continued to handle the account 
during the year 1927. Deduction of 
$2,600 was made, according to Mr. 
Friend, to cover overhead and other 
expenses which would have been in- 
curred by the agency. The figure of 
$3,500 represented what was calculated 
would have been profit. 





New York Agency Council 


Meets 

The last meeting, before the summer 
recess, of the New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, was held at New York last 
week. Dr. Frank Surface, assistant di- 
rector of domestic commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, discussed the chang- 
ing trends in distribution. He described 
the work which is being undertaken 
along the lines of the Louisville survey 
and other activities planned for the fu- 
ture with regard to further investiga- 
tions. 

Donald Ogden Stewart made a hu- 
morous talk on “How Advertising 
Ruined My Life. 

Fred H. Walsh, chairman of the coun- 
cil, presided. 


Postum to Acquire Diamond 


Crystal Salt Company 

The Postum Company, Inc., has nego- 
tiated an agreement for the acquisition 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
St. Clair, Mich., manufacturer of Dia- 
mond Crystal and Shaker Salt. The 
Postum group of companies now manu- 
factures more than twenty nationally 
advertised products in the food industry. 


J. M. Allen has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the New Orleans States. 
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Writing for Real Money 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experience as free- 
lance advertising writer. Gives names 
and prices. Of special interest are his 
methods of securing business and way 
of handling assignments. 

He tells of small jobs to fees of $1000 
and more, of things found useful in writ- 
ing display advertising, booklets, house- 
organ copy, institutional articles. is 
favorite copy—the fictionized form—is 
treated at length, with numerous examples, 

He frankly describes his problems in 
working with advertisers and agencies, 
and this frankness makes the book worth 
while. 144 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 

E, M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 

Passaic, N. J. 














Multigraphing, Mimeographing, 
Mailing and Addressing 
Quality Output 


Our ever-increasing list of satis- 
fied clients proves that service is 
more than a slogan with us—it is 
a practice. 

Our representative will be glad to 
help you solve your direct-mail 
problems at your convenience. No 
obligation of course. 


BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 
480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: Wickersham 06582, 0583 




















WANTED 
Pharmaceutical Executive 


A client of ours is seeking execu- 
tive experienced in the pharma- 
ceutical market. Must be a man 
who knows the drug chain market 
and how to handle it. Product 
is A-l; highly recommended by 
physicians and dentists and has 
an increasing sales volume. Com- 

any is located in the Middle 

est, well financed. Send detail 
of your experience, references, 
age and ormer connections. 
Correspondence kept confidential 
if desired. 


Address “O,”’ Box 103, 
Printers’ Ink 














“GIBBONS 


knows 


‘ienited Adwertiain! 


CANADA | 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involves no obligation. "Phone 
Ashland 4251, New Process Advertising, 
Inc., New York Life Bidg., N. Y. C. 


I WILL BUY OR MANAGE medium- 
sized trade-paper. Good editor and pub- 
lisher’s assistant seeks job with share 
in profits or chance to purchase. Box 
885, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER WANTED—Association 
publishing magazine with national cir- 
culation wants publisher to pay costs of 
printing and distribution in exchange for 
all proceeds from advertising and cir- 
culation. Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 
FURNISHED OFFICE for rent in mid- 
town district. A leading New York City 
photo studio has a private office available 
for rental. Some small art, advertising 
or direct-mail organization that could use 
our photographic and art service in its 
own work would find this an ideal tie-up 
at an attractive rental. Box 880, P. 


OFFICE SPACE 


Publisher, Advertising Agency, Newspa- 
per Representative, can obtain superior 
office space with Receptionist, telephone 
and stenographic service, small or large 
space, services optional. 
E. Jones, Inc. 
1632 Graybar Building 
_New iew York City 

















UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising ——— of proven merit. 
Diversified sales plan. Price, quality, 
commission om comparison, 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
to sell color and black lithography to 
trade and direct. Liberal arrangements. 
Will also accept young man to break in. 
Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 


CREATIVE SALESMAN 


for an actually new type of advertis- 
ing display. Write full qualifications to 
Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—By es- 
tablished, growing New England Agency. 
Young man who knows “his stuff,” but 
still can learn and build his own future. 
Moderate salary and bonus to sstart. 
Give full in details—age, experience, 
salary. Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 

















EDITORIAL DIRECTOR of an annual 
world-wide travel directory. Must have 
had either editorial or advertising copy 
experience and also experience in a 
travel agency or similar capacity. Per- 
manent position in old-established firm. 
Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 





TOOL & DIEMAKERS, MACHINISTS 


Steady work; over-time; advancement to 
competent men; dies, jigs, fixtures, inter- 
view alsoevenings and Saturday afternoons. 


DIAMANT TOOL & MFG. CO. 
401 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 





SALESMAN—To represent high-grade 
advertising agency in New England. He 
may be in his twenties or in his fifties, 
but he must be an aggressive, persistent 
and a hard worker. Advertising and 
newspaper experience, while desirable, is 
not absolutely essential. It is a perma- 
nent connection with a highly satisfac- 
tory income for the man who qualifies on 
a straight commission basis, commissions 
are payable promptly after each sale. Un- 
less you think in terms of $5,000 a year 
or better, don’t answer. Box 900, P. I. 








| Copy Writer 
Wanted 


New York upstate 
agency. Superficial 
brilliancy or plodding 
mediocrity taboo. 
Want simple copy. 
easy to read, with buy- 
ing urge in it. Ability 
to visualize roughs for 
layout artist helpful, 
but not essential. 
Samples returned 
safely. 


Box 893 P. I. 
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WANTED—a first class mechanical photo 
retoucher in the art department of an en- 
graving plant in Central New York state. 
Give references and salary. A good » 4 
portunity for right man. Box 884, P. 





SALESMAN 

Would you be interested in an un- 
usual opportunity to sell a letter and 
direct-mail service (not syndicated) 
for the largest organization of its 
kind, established over quarter cen- 
tury; Philadelphia territory; essential 
that you have pertinent experience, 
be a clear thinker and know mer- 
chandising; pleasing personality is no 
liability; salary, commissions, leads 
support and satisfaction of mind 
as to future; possibilities really 
enticing; interview granted only to 
writer of intelligent letter disclos- 
ing fullest details. Box 897, 





Advertising Agency Workers 
Seeking New or Better Positions : 


Copy, Art, Production, Space, ETC., 

may enlist the confidential services of 
Walter A. Lowen, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden and other agencies, Unusual 
applicants bulletinized free to selected 
list. No charge whatever unless satis- 
factorily placed. Our calls are for 
Christians, under 38, at salaries up to 
$25,000. Call in person, 9-2 P.M., ex- 
cept Saturdays. Vocational Bureau, ‘Inc., 

105 West 40th Street, New York City. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LITTLE WONDER $2 00 


CHECK PROTECTOR. Don’t 

run the risk of having your checks raised 
when for $2.00 you can get a Check Pro- 
tector, small enough to carry in your vest- 
pocket. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


126780. St. BernardSt. 
H. KERRIGAN ‘"pniladeiphia, Pa. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


PUBLICITY MAN WANTS A HARD 
JOB. TEN YEARS IN PUBLICITY 
AND NEWSPAPER WORK, here and 
abroad. References, details on request. 
Box 881, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG ADVERTIS- 
ING WOMAN desires part-time connec- 
tion with agency, or occasional copy 
writing. Has specialized in cosmetic 
copy. Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 











YOUNG MAN LOOKING FOR GOOD 
EXPERIENCE DESIRES POSITION 
in New York agency doing lettering and 
layouts. Has had four years’ experi- 
ence. Will change for present salary. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE-LANCE ADVERTISING MAN 
Located in Chicago, will handle a few 
more clients. Experienced in preparing 
advertising for periodicals, trade-papers, 
direct-mail, catalogs, and pamphlets. 
Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with broad 
experience in Eastern territory seeks 
connection with reputable publisher. 
Christian, 33 years old and married. 
Employed at present. Box 890, P. I. 


ARTIST WITH ABILITY to produce 
art from layout to Finished Product in 
any medium. A Visualizer with Ideas, 
an executive with versatile experience. 
Knows Engraving processes, type. _— 
responsible position. Box 889, P. I. 


Art & Production ea 


Experienced artist who knows various 
processes and where to buy art, copy, 
plates and printing, seeks a connection 
that has possibilities. Box 891, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS! 
Editor, five years’ experience in wood- 
pulp magazine field, wants to change to 
hard paper. Has worked with adventure, 
detective, and western magazines. Kno 
authors, agents, and magazines. Would 
consider $125. Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 

















ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE AND 
COPY WRITER 

Agency, manufacturer and jobber adver- 
tising experience. Knows the machinery 
of Distribution and the arithmetic of 
Business Finance. Fertile minded, Plans, 
writes, handles production. College 
trained. Technically experienced. Able to 
carry through with any executive _ 
ning for the Future. Box 892, 


COULD YOU PROFIT WITH MY 
SERVICES? 





For 7 yrs. have been adv. and promotion 
mgr. of large commercial refrigeration 
mfg. Employed, but seek greater oppor- 
tunity. Previously with dept. store, agen- 
cies, tire mfg. and chamber of commerce. 
Prepare resultful promotional material. 
Intelligently purchase art, cuts and print- 
ing. Have analytical and inquiring mind. 
Take entire charge of dept. or act as 
assistant in well-financed national organi- 
zation. Age 34, Christian, happily mar- 
ried. Write Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service to 
both subscriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky bundles are 
addressed in our care, it will be appre- 
ciated if the necessary postage for re- 
mailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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Do It with Pictures 


The right pictures will present your ideas any 
way you want. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind are plain, com- 
plete and exact. They get attention and assure 
understanding. 

Fourteen years of experience has highly devdlaped 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales education and instruction. 
Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Graybar Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 


Cleveland, Hanna Bidg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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. e's » On Sundays 


the Tribunes lead in metropolitan : 
Chicago now is more than a 


quarter of a million families —and 


. « « On Week-days 


in Chicago and suburbs alone, the 
Tribune places sales messages before 
177,000 more families than any other 
Chicago newspaper, daily or Sunday! 


B) 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GABATEST NEWSPAPER 


TOTAL Circulation, May;1929: 


862.673 Daily 
1,174,577 Sunday 








